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FOREWORD 




This study attempts to evaluate quantitatively and quali- 
tatively economics education in California junior colleges and 
to propose ways of increasing the economic literacy of junior 
college students. Therefore, the study is restricted to inquiry 
whose bounds are geographical, institutional, and curricular. 

The study is conceived as a groundbreaking effort. Much 
remains to be done. Omissions are lamentable but necessary. 

It is hoped the study will become a springboard from which con- 
tinued effort to improve junior college economics instruction 
will rise. 

The study report has been prepared with several audiences 
in mind. Among these are instructors teaching elementary 
economics, administrators interested in curriculum revision, 
and educators across the nation concerned with the continuing 
growth and change of the junior college experiment. It is 
expected that the study will not serve all audiences equally 
well. 

Initiated by the California Junior College Association's 
Committee on Cooperative Projects with Industry Subcommittee on 
Economics Education, the study was encouraged by the Northern 
and Southern California Industry Education Councils. The study 
was financed by a USOE research grant (OEG-4-7-068368-2483) . 

Major responsibility for the study was carried by Fred A. 
Thompson, Riverside City College, and Wylie A. Walthall, Laney 
College, who divided their time throughout the spring semester 
1966-67 between the study and their teaching. Thomas B. Merson, 
Director of Research, California Junior College Association» 
served as project director. Primary responsibility for compiling 
this report was carried by Mr. Thompson. 

The study would not have been possible without the full 
cooperation of dozens of people. To all the instructors, pro- 
fessors, administrators, and unpaid consultants who contributed 
to the study, the staff expresses its sincere appreciation. 



The staff wishes to express appreciation for the special 
contributions to the study of a number of persons and groups: 
» To Mr. Ralph Bradshaw and Dr. Wallace Homitz, presidents 

; : respectively of Riverside City College and Laney College for 

release of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Walthall to staff the study; 
To Dr. George W. Ebey, for writing the project proposals; 
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to Dr. Henry Tyler for unfaltering guidance and encouragement 
both when goals were achieved and when they were missed; to the 
members and especially to Dr. Frederick R. Huber, Chairman of 
the Project's Steering Advisory Committee who individually and 
with the support of the agencies they represent helped from 
the project’s conception to its completion; Dr. Julio L. 
Boj.tolazzo, President CJCA; Dr. James Calderwood, University of 
Southern California; Dr. John Carroll, Director of Education, 
California Labor Federation, AFL — CIO; Dr. Earl Cheit, Execu- 
tive Vice Chancellor, University of Califomiaj. Berkeley; 

Dr, M. L. Frankel, President (Ex officio). Joint Council on 
Economic Education; Dr, John Given, CJCA Legislative Advocate; 

Mr. Sheridan Hegland, Palomar College; Mr. Ivy Lee, Jr., Coordi- 
nator, Northern California Industry — Education Council; Mr. 
William McCann, Executive Secretary, Southern California Industry 
Education Council; Mr. A1 McNay, Coordinator, School-College 
Relations, Standard Oil Company; Mr. Don Robertson, South- 
Western Publishing Company; Dr. Henry Tyler, Executive Secretary, 
CJCA; Dr. Vernon A. Quellette, Coordinator of Economic Education, 
The California State Colleges; Dr. Norman Watson, Supt., Orange 
Coast J.C. District; Dr. Carl Winter, Bureau of Jr. College 
Education, State Department of Education; and Mr. John Wixon, 
Contra Costa College. 

To the administration, department chairmen, and staff of 
the colleges which contributed time and ideas so generously in 
the interview visits and to the persons who administered the 
Tests of Economic Understanding in: Cerritos College, Chabot 

College, Chaffey College, Compton College, Diablo Valley College 
Foothill College, Gavilan ^ollege, Glendale College, Golden West 
College, Laney College, Long Beach City College, Los Angeles 
Valley College, Merritt College, Mt. San Jacinto College, 
Riverside City College, City College of San Francisco, San 
'Joaquin Delta College, and College of San Mateo. 

To the 25 special consultants who, representing the colleges 
listed above, in seminar conferences helpfully evaluated the 
findings and refined the recommendations of the staff but more 
importantly who expressed unreserved enthusiasm about taking part 
in the projected studies which this report recommends. 

The staff is aware of many unanswered and imperfectly 
answered questions. It reminds itself that this \ias intended as 
an exploratory study. And it hopes means will be found to carry 
out its recommendations in order that the community colleges of 
the nation can demonstrate their untapped potential as an effec- 
tive agent in ex; tending economic literacy. 



/ 
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Chapter 1 

CONSTRUCT OF THE STUDY 



Introduction 



This study conducted hy the California Junior College 
Association was initiated by its Committee on Cooperative 
Projects with Industry. It was funded by a small-project grant 
from the United States Office of Education. The research 
represents the work of two junior college instructors of 
economics with cooperative support form Californians 80 junior 
colleges. The study was directed by the CJCA Office of Research 
with the supporting guidance of the CJCA Economics Education 
sub-committee. The study was completed during the spring 
semester 1966-67. 

Scope of the Stud y 

The title of the study. Economics Education in California 
Junior Colle>;es: An Exploratory Study , is descriptive and 

prescriptive. The study is exploratory in nature. Economics 
education is reported as it presently exists in California 
junior colleges. Recommendations for future improvements flow 
spontaneously from the findings. 

The California Junior College Association reflecting on 

l^he need for economic education in a democratic society , 
and the unique responsibilities of the junior college to serve 
lower division students, concluded that California s eighty- 
plus junior colleges could and should lead the way toward 
improved economic education. Thus, while the focus of this 
study is restricted, the procedures, findings, and the ultimate 
impact of the comprehensive proposal to improve economic educa- 
tion has nationwide, interdisciplinary, and extra- institutional 
implications . 

Although the focus of the study is on junior college 
economics instruction, an attempt is made to relate economics 
education in the junior colleges to developments occurring in 
the high school, and to changes occurring in institutions of 
higher learing. The junior college does not exist apart from 
other segments of education. limitations of time and resources 
curtailed detailed study and reporting of these important inter' 
relationships. 



Purposes of the Study 



The goals of this study were threefold: 

I. The Status of Ecbnomics Education in California Junior Colleges. 
This aspect of the study was concerned with what is — 
what types of courses, ohectives, and educational 
methods currently exist. 

II. Recommended Improvements in Economics Education in 
California Junior Colleges. 

This goal serves to recommend how economics education might 
be improved both in terms of desirable goals and feasible 
approaches to these goals. To a certain extent this goal 
concerns what ought to be within the realm of the possible, 
e.g., new or improved courses of instruction, new course 
objectives, and educational methods which show promise. 

III. A Comprehensive Major Development to Improve Economics 
Education in the Nation ^s Junior Colleges. 

Tlie foundations for this proposal were constructed under 
Goals I and II. The proposal presents a plan to develop 
effective economic education in a junior college environment. 

The present publication consummates the first two purposes 
of the study. The major development proposal will appear as a 
separate document designed to secure funding for long-range 
cooperative study and development. 

Procedures Followed During the Study 

The organizational structure of the study was put into 
final form in January 1967. Two principal field investigators, 
one in Southern California and one in Northern California, 
were selected to conduct the investigative aspects of the study. 

The tasks before the staff were outlined, modified, and respon- 
sibilities allocated. A distinguished Steering/Advisory Committee 
composed of individuals broadly representative of labor, 
industry, and education was appointed to review the staff *s 
procedures and the findings generated. The study, once organized, 
proceeded to center at the investigative staff level, with 
peripheral contributions from the Steering/Advisory Committee. 

The procedure of the investigative staff consisted of 
eliciting and soliciting information for the study from the 
California junior colleges, and reviewing published material 
pertinent to economics education. 

As part of the status study, college catalogs from all of 
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the junior colleges in California were collected, and their 
course offerings in economics analyzed. In addition, course 
outlines were collected and analyzed relative to content, 
stated objectives, instructional processes and textbooks 

Utilized. 

Enrollment data were collected from each junior college. 
Including total enrollment and enrollment In economics courses. 

Additionally, a testing program was conducted at selected 
junior colleges to assess economic literacy 1) of a cross 
section of junior college students, and 2) of students who had 
completed a yearns course In economics. 

Finally, visitations were made to seventeen junior colleges 
throughout California In order to confirm data previously 
collected, and to obtain judgments as to what Improvements In 
economic education might be advantageously undertaken. 

Throughout the status study , the research staff worked 
through the deans of Instruction of the several colleges with 
the knowing grace of the junior college presidents. Cooperation 
at the administrative and Instructional levels was most satis- 
factory. 

Goal II of this exploratory study was aimed toward deriving 
and securing recommended Improvements In economic education In 
the junior colleges. The junior college visitations were most 
helpful In this regard. Possible Improvements adapted from 
experimentation In the secondary schools and In higher education 
were derived primarily from the staff *s search of published 
literature In economics education, and from educators know- 
ledgeable In these areas. 

Out of the evidences of previous efforts to Improve economics 
education, the staff sifted out promising approaches to the 
problems of educating more junior college students more effectively 
In economics. These recommended Improvements ware further 
evaluated and refined at the Northern and Southern California 
Conferences attended by selected junior college economics Instruc- 
tors, business Instructors, social science and business division 
chairmen, and deans of Instruction. The recommended improvements 
gleaned from all these sources will be reorganized Into a 
proposal to secure funds to test their validity. Identify Im- 
proved and superior practices, and foster their early adoption 
In many colleges. 



This report will be widely distributed to junior colleges 
in California and across the nation and to other groups studying 
ways to improve economics education, in order to foster and 
support the growing effort to extend economic literacy. 



PART I. THE STATUS OF ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Chapter 2 



ECONOMICS COURSES OFFERED IN 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 1966-67 



A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter: 



(1) The purpose of this section of the study is 

to list and interpret an inventory of organized 
instruction in economics in California junior 
colleges . 



(2) The question answered by this section of the 
study is, "What courses in economics were 
offered in California junior colleges, 1966-67?" 



(3) Data for this section were obtained from an 
analysis of 1966-67 college catalogs, verified 
by subsequent correspondence with each college. 



Major Problems Encountered in 
Compiling the Accompanying Data 



Economics is sometimes defined as the study of the prin- 
ciples governing the allocation of scarce means among competing 
ends. On a less analytical and more descriptive level, economics 
may be defined as the study of man's activities in satisfying 
his material wants. Economics, then, runs the gamut from the 
most abstract theory to a decision as to whether one should rent 
or purchase a home. The point is: such definitions of economics 
are helpful, but they provide inadequate criteria for determining 
if a college course is indeed an economics course . 

Should a course be classified as an "economics course" if 
it has "economics" in its title? Should Home Economics, Economic 
Geography, the Economics of Real Estate, etc., be classified as 
economics courses? Because courses such as these have a 
narrower point-of-view and deal with specific sets of problems 
where the application of economic analysis is minimal, courses 
of this nature received only peripheral attention in this study. 

In this inventory, attention was focused on four general 
types of economics courses which are commonly offered in junior 
colleges in California. 

1. A two-semester transfer course, often entitled Principles 
of Economics, designed for general education, business 
majors, and economics majors. 

2. A one-semester sometimes transferrable course, often 
entitled General Economics, designed for general edu- 
cation. This course is a "nutshell" version of the 
Principles course, and is generally less rigorous and 
analytical. 

3. A one-semester transfer course often entitled American 
Economic History, designed for general education, and 
for students particularly interested in history and 
economics . 

4. A one-semester non-transfer course occasionally entitled 
Consumer Economics designed to prepare the non- 
transfer student for his impending role as a consumer 
who must make intelligent decisions in the market 
place. 

A course listed in the accompanying compilation as consumer 
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economics had within its content at least four of the following 
elements : 



1. Vocational earnings 

2 . Money management 

3 . Household budget 

4. Intelligent consumer buying, e.g., credit purchases, 
food shopping, shelter expenses, clothing expenditures. 

5. Income tax ' 

6. Insurance, Social Security 

7 . Personal investments 

Courses entitled Consumer Finance, Personal Finance, Consu- 
mer Problems, Personal Investments, Money Management, Consumer 
Problems of the Family, etc.s, were considered to be of sufficiently 
broad scope to be included in this listing. It should be noted 
that such courses are often offered through the business divisions 
in the junior colleges. 

Business eccnomics courses are listed in this survey if 
they are entitled Business Economics, and if the point-of-view 
of the course primarily considers the economy as a whole, 
rather than goals or problems at the business firm level [19]. 

The full measure of junior college efforts in economics edu- 
cation is not accurately portrayed by listing only those courses 
with economics in their title. Many other courses have substan- 
tial blocks of material dealing directly with or related to 
economics. A history course covering the Populist Movement, or 
the Great Depression cannot avoid the economic implications in- 
herent in history. A political science course covering current 
budget decisions, power blocs, poverty, national defense, etc., 
cannot avoid the relevance of economics to national, state, and 
local governmental affairs. A business course dealing with the 
theory of the firm or management science must explicitly treat 
microeconomic principles in an applied way. The peripheral 
contributions of economics to other subject matter areas are 
manifold. But in most cases, the treatment of economics per se 
in such courses is not the central concern of the subject matter, 
textbook, or the instructor. Economics is merely a side dish 
apart from the entree. Thus, these courses are not listed in 
this inventory.^ 



1 

For those who believe that economics might advantageously 
be included within other contexts or within the framework of 
existing courses, attention is directed to the visitation summaries 
and to recommended improvements. 



Examples of courses in which perhaps 10-20% of the content 
deals either directly or indirectly with economics as broadly defined 
include the following; 

1. Introduction to Business 

pricing 

supply and demand 

forms of business enterprise 

production 

competition 

government and business relations 
labor-management relations 

2. Political Science 

government and the economy 

public finance 

fiscal policy 

war on poverty 

anti-trust 

the role of labor 

3. American History 

colonialism 

the industrial revolution 
government control of banks & currency 
the age of railroads 
economic growth 
populist movement 

social control of monopoly and trusts 

labor unions 

the Great Depret;sion 

the impact of war 

4. Home Economics 

the family budget 
food purchasing 
furnishing the home 
wardrobe planning 

5. Marriage and the Family 

money management and budgeting 
consumer choice 

food, clothing, and shelter expenditures 
savings and investments 

6 . Geography 

world distribution of resources 
mineral resources 
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demographic patterns 
land use 

regional production 

7. Introduction to Social Science 

economic systems 

business organizations 

labor-management relations 

the consumer and living standards 

the farm problem 

the business cycle 

8. Farm Management 

laying hen management 
price controls 
marketing 

Finally, the question may be .properly asked, "Is this 
inventory a valid measure of the extent of course offerings in 
economics in California junior colleges?" To this question the 
honest reply must be that every reasonable attempt has been made 
to minimize any lack of validity. Catalogs from all of the 
junior colleges in California were collected and analyzed. In 
addition, each college was asked to confirm its course offerings 
in economics for the 1966-67 school year. In this way, courses 
listed in the catalogs but not offered as a part of the current 
curriculum at the college were discovered and eliminated. 
Similarly, courses which were recently introduced and which were 
not listed in the latest catalog and some courses which had been 
overlooked in the catalog search were added. 

An Inventory of Economics Courses 
in California Junior Colleges 

Economics courses offered in each California junior college 
are listed in Table 1. Courses are listed by number designation, 
by course title, and by unit credit. Courses which are^^ 
offered by the business division are preceeded by "Bus." 





TABLE 1. An Inventory of Economics Courses 
Offered in California Junior Colleges 

1966-67 



College 


Economics Courses 


American River College 
Sacramento, California 


lA-lB Elements of Economics (3-3) 
2 Economic Statistics (3) 

■ 50 Basic Economic Principles (3) 
55 Consumer Economics (3) 


Antelope Valley College 
Lancaster, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 57 Consumer Finance (2) 


Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus 54 Personal Finance (3) 


Barstow College 
Barstow, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
51 Consumer Economics (3) 


Cabrillo College 
Aptos, California 


1A-3.B Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 58 Personal Finance (3) 


Cerritos College 
Norwalk, California 


1.1-1. 2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
3 American Economic System (3) 

Bus. 34 Personal Finance (3) 


Chabot College 
Hayward, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 General Economics (3) 

Bus. 57 Introduction to Consumer 
Finance (3) 


Chaffey College 
Alta Loma, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
57 The American Economy (3) 


Citrus College 
Azusa, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 Economics (3) 

Bus. 38 Personal Finance and 
Investments (3) 


Coalinga College 
Coalinga, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
12 Economics for the Consumer (3) 


Cogswell Polytechnical 
College 

San Francisco, California 


None 


Compton College 
Compton, California 


43A-B Principles of Economics (3-3) 

200 Economics of Labor and Industry (3) 



Contra Costa College 
San Pablo, California 



220-221 Principles of Economics (3-3) 



Cuesta College 

San Luis Obispo, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Cypress Junior College 
Cypress, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
3 Survey of Economics (3) 

10 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 


Deep Springs College 
Deep Springs, California 


lA-lB General Economics (3-3) 
Readings in Economic History (2) 


College of the Desert 
Palm Desert, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Diablo Valley College 
Pleasant Hill, California 


220-221 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


East Los Angeles College 
Los Angeles, California 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
5 Economics for the Citizen (3) 

12 Governmental Economics (3) 


El Camino College 
El Camino, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
13 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 


Foothill College 

Los Altos Hills, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 Economic History of Western 
Civilization (3) 

Bus. 53 Business Economics 


Fresno City College 
Fresno, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

2 Economic Problems of the San Joaquin 
Valley (3) 

Bus. 30 Money Management (3) 


Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 

Bus. 47 Business Economics (3) 

Bus. 45 Personal Finance (3) 


Gavilan College 
Gilroy, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 



Glendale College 
Glendale, California 



Golden West College 
Huntington Beach, California 

Grossmont College 
El Cajon, California 



Allan Hancock College 
Santa Maria, California 

Hartnell College 
Salinas, California 

Humphreys College 
Stockton, California 

Imperial Valley College 
Imperial, California 

Laney College 
Oakland, California 



Lassen Junior College 
Susanville, California 

Long Beach City College 
Long Beach, California 

Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles, California 



1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 

11 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 

Bus. 45 Consumer Problems (2) 

lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

10 American Economic Institutions (3) 

lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 87 Personal Finance Manage- 
ment (3) 

lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 60 Business Economics (3) 

lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 59 Business Economics (2) 

None - 1966-67 



lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 36 Personal Finance (3) 

lA-lB Elements of Economics (3-3) 

11 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 

lA-lB Economics (3-3) 



lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 



1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 



Los Angeles Harbor College I-il Principles of Economics (3) (3) 

Wilmington, California 4 Economics for the Consumer (3) 



Los Angeles Pierce College 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Woodland Hills, California 12 Government Economics (3) 



Los Angeles Trade-Technical 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 

College 5 Economics for the Citizen (3) 

Los Angeles, California 
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Los Angeles Valley College 
Van NuySj California 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3~3) 


College of Marin 
Kentfield, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
87 Consumer Economics (3) 


Menlo College 

Menlo Park, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Merced College 
Merced, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 43 A-B Economics, Government 
& Business (3-3) 

Bus. 52 Personal Finance (3) 


Merritt College 
Oakland, California 


lA-lB Elements of Economics (3-3) 
11 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 

51 Current Economic Problems (3) 
14 Consumer Problems (2) 

66 Family Finance (2) 


Mira Costa College 
Oceanside, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Modesto Junior College 
Modesto, California 


lA Economic Principles (3) 

IB Problems of Economics (3) 
Bus. 30 Consumer Problems (3) 


Monterey Peninsula College 
Monterey, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
51 American Economic System (3) 

2 Current Economic Problems (2) 

Bus. 92 Personal Finance (3) 


Mt. San Antonio College 
Walnut, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
39 Introduction to the American 
Economy (3) 

55 Applied Economics (2) 

Bus. 74 Personal Finance (3) 


Mt. San Jacinto College 
Gilman Hot Springs, 
California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3 -3) 


Napa Junior College 
Napa, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 60 Personal Finance (3) 
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Orange Coast College 
Costa Mesa, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
5 General Economics (3) 

16 Consumer Economics (2) 


Palomar College 

San Marcos, California 


lA-lB Introduction to EcvsDjpmics (3-3) 
61 Consumer Economics (3) 


Palo Verde College 
Blythe, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Pasadena City College 
Pasadena, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

Bus. lllA-lllB Business Economics (3-3) 


Porterville Collego, 
Porterville, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
51 Economics of Consumption (3) 


College of the Redwoods 
Eureka, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 60 Business Economics (3) 


Reedley College 
Reedley, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 49 Personal Finance (2) 


Rio Hondo Junior College 
Whittier, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 General Economics (3) 

13 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 


Riverside City College 
Riverside, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
3-4 American Economic Institutions 
and Problems (2-2) 


Sacramento City College 
Sacramento, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
2 Economic Statistics (4) 

Bus. 52 Consumer Problems (3) 


San Bernardino Valley 
College 

San Bernardino, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 The American Economy (3) 

42 A-B Quantitative Analysis in 
Business & Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 188 Personal Finance & Law (3) 


San Diego Junior Colleges 
San Diego, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 



City College of San Francisco lA-lB Economic Principles and 



San Francisco, California 


Problems (3-3) 

10 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 

Bus. 132 Personal Finance (2) 
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San Joaquin Delta College lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Stockton, California 40 Personal Economics (2) 



San Jose City College lOA-lOB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

San Jose, California 92 Consumer Economics (3) 



College of San Mateo 
San Mateo, California 



lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

7 Survey of Economic Problems (3) 

10 Economic History of Europe (3) 

11 Economic History of the United 

States (3) 

14A Labor Economics (3) 

14B Collective Bargaining and Public 
Policy (3) 

5 Personal Finances (2) 



Santa Ana College lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

Santa Ana, California 2 Fundamentals of Economics (3) 

Bus. 21 Personal Finance (3) 



Santa Barbara City College 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Santa Barbara, California 9 Consumer Economics (3) 



Santa Monica City College lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Santa Monica, California 13 Economic History of the United 

States (3) 



Santa Rosa Junior College lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Santa Rosa, California 

College of the Sequoias lA— IB Principles of Economics (3—3) 

Visalia, California 51 The American Economy (3) 

Bus. 97 Personal Finance (3) 



Shasta College 
Redding , California 

Sierra College 
Rocklin, California 

College of the Siskiyous 
Weed, California 

Solano College 
Vallejo, California 



lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 15 Consumer Problems (3) 

lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 

49A-49B Economic Development of the 
United States (2-2) 

53A-53B Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 43 Personal Finance (3) 
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Southwestern College 
Chula Vista, California 


1A-1JB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
10 Survey of Economics (2) 


Taft College 
Taft, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Ventura College 
Ventura, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
2 Economic History of the United 
States (3) 

Bus. 40 Personal Finance (3) 


Victor Valley College 
Victorville, Cci.lifomia 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 


West Valley College 
Campbell, California 


lA-lB Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Bus. 55 Business Economics (3) 


Yuba College 
Marysville, California 


lA-lB Elementary Economics (3-3) 

3 Contemporary Economic Practices (3) 



SUMMARY 



A statistical and graphical summary of Table 1 is given below. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

Number of California junior colleges in this survey: M 

1. Principles of Economics 

Number offering a two semester sequence transfer course in 
economics : 

2. General Economics 

Number offering a one semester general education course 
(or a two semester, two unit sequence) in economics: 2^ 

3. Economic History 

Number offering a course in economic history: 33 

4. Consumer Economics 

Number offering a course in consumer economics: 36 

5. Residual 

Number offering courses beyond the above categories, e.g* , 
Business Economics, Labor Economics, Economic Statistics, 
Quantitative Analysis, Regional Economics, etc.: 14 



GRAPHICAL SUMMARY^ 



% 




2 

For category explanations, see pp.6 & 7, "Major Problems 
Encountered in Compiling the Accompanying Data." 
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Chapter 3 



ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ECONOMICS COURSES, 1966-67 



A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter: 



(1) The purpose of this section is to report 
student enrollment in the four general cate— 
gories of economics courses offered by 
California junior colleges. 

(2) The major questions answered in this section are 
(a) what is the total enrollment in the 
California junior colleges, (b) student enroll- 
ment in economics courses, and (c) what 
proportion of junior college students enroll 

in economics courses? 

(3) The procedure in this section was to solicit 
from all California junior colleges total 
enrollment figures and enrollment figures in 
economics courses for the first week of in- 
struction each semester of the 1966-67 aca- 
demic year. The percentage of students en- 
rolling in economics courses (by college and 
in the aggregate) was then derived. 
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Procedure 



In order to secure quantitative data on the current status 
of economic education in California junior colleges, each 
school was requested to submit enrollment figures for the fall 
semester, 1966 and the spring semester, 1967. Data requested 
from each college were: (1) total enrollment of the college 

in both day and evening classes, and (2) enrollment in each 
economics course offered in the college. Enrollment figures 
for economics courses are those attending during the first week 
in each course. 

These data are compiled in Table 2. A total of 80 colleges 
are listed with their day, evening and total enrollments for 
each semester. When enrollment figures were unavailable, total 
enrollment was estimated using data available from the Bureau 
of Junior College General Education [9]. 

Course enrollment is combined under five categories of 
economics courses: 

1. Principles of Economics (lA-lB) is a two-semester 
university parallel course offered by every public junior 
college in California. 

2. General Economics is a one-semester survey-type 
course designed for general education students. Included in 
this category are courses entitled "Business Economics." 

The latter is a minor departure from the categories reported 

in Chapter 2 and was effected because many "Business Economics" 
courses in fact parallel the content usually specified in 
"General Economics." 

3. Economic History of the United States is a one- 
semester course based on similar offerings at the state colleges 
and universities. 

4. Consumer Economics is a non-transferable one-semester 
course primarily designed to prepare the non-transfer students 
to manage their personal finances effectively. (A more complete 
description of this course may be found in Chapter 2.) 

5. Other . This category includes all offerings which do not 
fall in the preceeding categories and which the college deans 

of instruction listed as economics courses on the form requesting 
enrollment data. Included here are such courses as Economic 
Statistics, Economic Geography, Economic History of Europe, etc. 



Since many of these offerings do not fall within our definition 
of economics courses, by their inclusion in Table 2 total 
enrollment in economics tends to be somewhat overstated. 

The total number of students taking economics at each 
college was found by adding enrollments in each of the categories 
of courses. The percentage of students taking economics was 
computed by dividing enrollment in economics courses by total 
college enrollment. 

Column totals appear at the bottom of the chart. Since 
some colleges failed to report all the data requested, total 
enrollment in economics courses is not precisely equal to sum 
of the five categories of courses. 
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Summary. 



Approximately 4.6 per cent of all junior college students 
enroll in economics courses each semester. The percentage 
ranges from 0 to 17.4%. Variations from college to college 
should not be interpreted as a reflection of the effectiveness 
of economics offerings. There are many variables operating at 
the various junior colleges which may affect enrollment data favor- 
ably or unfavorably. Among these variables are the purposes of 
the college, the socio-economic background of the students, the 
majors of students, variations in required courses under 
academic and vocational-technical programs, etc. Any general- 
ization as to the worth or the effectiveness of any particular 
college’s program in economics must be based upon much more 
information than is presented in the data contained here. 

It is also necessary to qualify the findings with respect 
to attrition. Students enrolling in economics do not necessarily 
complete the course. A survey of eight junior colleges indicates 
that approximately 27 per cent of all students enrolled in 
economics courses drop out before completion.^ Since the figures 
used in the accompanying table are based upon first week enroll- 
ment, the percentage of junior college students receiving 
economics education is overstated. There is no information 
currently available on statewide attrition rates upon which a 
confirmed judgment on this question may be based. 

The fact remains, however, that in the aggregate California 
junior college economics offerings attract less than 5 per cent 
of the junior college students, even when economics is broadly 
defined. This figure would be even lower if economics courses 
were not a part of the required programs of business students 
at most colleges. 

Another salient observation emerging from data is that of 
the students enrolling in economics, 82 per cent elected the 
transfer Principles of Economics course. In some cases, this is 
the only option available to students. This is significant be- 
cause transfer education is but one of the functions of most junior 
colleges [47, p.58 ff.].^ Even among those students who do 
enroll as transfer students, only a minority actually do transfer. 



3 

Data compiled by the Participating Group of Junior College 
Instructors of Economics, The Center for Economic Education, 
California State College at Fullerton. 

4 

Among the accepted purposes of community junior colleges are 
occupational education, general education, education for transfer, 
community service, and student guidance. 
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Table 3. SUMMARY ENROLLMENT IN ECONOMICS 
COURSES IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 

1966-1967 



All Economics Courses* 100.0 % 

1. Principles of Economics 82.0 % 

2. General Economics** 6.3% 

3. Economic History 1.8 % 

^ 4. Consumer Economics 6.4% 



5. Other 3.3 % 



*Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

**Includes "Business Economics." 
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Chapter 4 



ANALYSIS OF COURSE OUTLINE S 

A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter; 



(1) The purpose of this section is to identify 
(primarily in non-quantitative terms, or in 
ordinal rankings) major characteristics of 
the four general types of economics courses 
offered in California junior colleges. 

(2) The major problems were, (a) to describe 
economics courses in California junior 
colleges with respect to objectives, content, 
organization, and textbooks used, and (b) 

to identify major similarities and differences 
among similar courses in the several colleges. 

(3) Because course outlines provide a more 
detailed description of course content and 
organization than do catalog descriptions, 
and because course outlines are an object 
of study in accreditation and hence are 
semi-official statements of curriculum, it 

was assumed that an analysis of course outlines 
would reveal accurately course content and 
organization. 
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Procedure 



To secure economics course outlines, each California 
junior college was requested to submit copies for this study. 

A total of forty-eight colleges responded with one or more 
outlines for their economics courses. Several other colleges 
stated that institutional policy prohibited distribution of 
course outlines outside the college. 

For the purposes of this study, the analysis followed the 
four general categories of courses described in Section 1: 
Principles of Economics, General Economics, Consumer Economics, 
and Economic History. 

Generally, the outlines were characterized by a marked 
lack of uniformity in format which rendered comparisons 
difficult. Quantitative analysis of the outlines was limited 
to a few major factors including major textbooks used in the 
course, course objectives, and sequential treatment of micro- 
economics and macroeconomics.^ 

The following evaluations are divided into four parts 
corresponding to the four major types of economics courses 
found in California junior colleges. For each course type, the 
staff compiled a representative course outline. These synthesized 
outlines were judged to be accurate representations of the 
courses by economics instructors at junior colleges during 
visits to 17 colleges. The generalized outlines are included in 
the descriptions of this Chapter. 

I. Principles of Economics 

The Principi s course is typically a two-semester transfer 
course paralleling elementary offerings at four-year insti- 
tutions . 

A total of 46 outlines for this course were analyzed. 

Many econcmists disagree on whether the student should study 
macroeconomics or mic onomics first. This disagreement was 
reflected in the out! „i. A total of 29 outlines indicated 
that macroeconomics is presented in the first semester and 
microeconomics in the second semester. This order was reversed 
in 16 of the outlines. In one case, no order of presentation 
was indicated. 



5 

Briefly, macroeconomics refers to the study of the whole 
national economy. Microeconomics is concerned with the behavior 
of specific segments within the economy such as households, 
business firms, unions, etc. 
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At least eight major textbooks are used in the Principles 
of Economics course (See Table 4). Of the eight, McConnell, 
Bach, and Samuelson are the most widely adopted. These three 
texts are also frequently used in the four-year colleges. In 
most cases the major textbook is supplemented by assignments in 
other books (readings or paperbacks) and periodicals. Approx- 
imately half of the outlines indicated that a workbook is also 
used in the course. 



1 Table 4. Major Textbooks Used in the 


1 


Principles of Economics Courses 




Textbooks* Number 


of Courses 


McConnell** 


16 


Bach 


9 


Samuelson 


7 


Hailstones and Dodd 


3 


Reynolds 


3 


Harris s 


1 


Fishman et al. 


1 


Not Indicated or No Major Text 


5 


* See Appendix A for full title and author citations of these 


textbooks and those in the following tables. 


» 


** Note.; In one case, students were given the option of using 


Bach or McConnell. 





The course objectives found in the Principles of Economics 
outlines ranged in number from none to more than twenty. They 
are summarized in Table 5. In the vast majority of outlines 
the course objectives were stated in such broad terms as to be 
nearly meaningless. As a result, the classification of objec- 
tives presented in Table 5 is rather imprecise and there tends 
to be some overlap in the list. 
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Table 5. Stated Objectives of 
Principles of Economics Courses 



Course Objectives 



Number of 
Times Reported 



Understanding of Economic Institutions and Principles 29 
Good Citizenship 22 
Awareness of and Interest in Economic Problems 19 
Ability to Use Economic Analysis 17 
Objective (Critical) Thinking 15 
Preparation for Advanced Work in Econ. and/or Business 10 
Awareness of Relationship of Econ. to other Disciplines 6 
Development of Intelligent Consumers 3 
No Stated Objectives 8 
Other Objectives* 20 



*For example; Development of Unbiased Economic Philosophy, 
Familarity with Economic Terminology, Emotional Adjustment, 
Writing and Speaking Clearly, Awareness of Cultural Heritage, 
etc. 



It is significant to note that in a study completed in 
1950, the five most commonly stated course objectives derived 
from questionaires were [46, p.65]; 

Basic Principles Foundation 
Understanding our Economy 
Basis for Advanced Work in Economics 
Preparation for Citizenship 
Understanding our Institutions 
Perhaps there are reasons for the Principles course being 
called the "traditional" course in economics. 

The course outlines failed to reveal substantial evidence 
of innovation or experimentation in teaching Principles of 
Economics. The majority of outlines indicated that instruction 
is based on the lecture-discussion-examination method. However, 
the traditional teaching approach is often supplemented by the 
use of cases, guest speakers, audio-visual materials, panels 
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and field trips. In one instance, a progranmed text is used 
with the regular textbook. 

There were no major variations in the topics covered in 
the Principles courses. Course content appears to be largely 
determined by the textbook used, and the major texts are sub- 
stantially similar in terms of topical coverage. Exhibit I 
represents a summary of the major topics found in the typical 
Principles of Economics course. 



EXHIBIT I 

Typical Course Outline — Principles of Economics 

I. Introduction 

A. Basic Economic Problems 

B. Economic Terminology and Analysis 

C. Historical Overview; The Evolution of Economic Thought 

D. The American Economy; A Descriptive Survey 

II. Income-Emplojnnent Theo^ 

A. National Income Accounting 

B. Business Fluctuations; Unemployment and Inflation 

C. Equilibrium Analysis and the Determination of 
National Income 

D. Fiscal Policy 

III. Monetary Theory 

A. Money and Banking 

B. The Federal Reserve and Monetary Policy 

IV. Economic Growth and Development 

A. Expenditures and Taxation 

B. Public Debt 

V. Price Theory 

A. Prices, Costs and Output Determination 

B. Competition and Monopoly 

C. Government Regulation of Business 

D. Income Determination and the Allocation of Resources 
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E. American Agriculture: The Farm Problem 

F. Labor Economics: Unions and Collective Bargaining 

VI. International Economics 

A. World Trade, Foreign Exchange and Tariffs 

B. Comparative Economic Systems 



II . General Economics 

General Economics is a generic designation for a one- 
semester economics course offered by many junior colleges. This 
course, which is sometimes taught in the bi^siness division, is 
offered under a variety of names including Basic Economics, 
Economics for the Citizen, or The American Economy. Many courses 
entitled Business Economics are of the same mold. Normally the 
course stresses macroeconomics, and price theory tends to be 
deemphasized. In one college, General Economics is subdivided 
into two courses. At most institutions, the course is trans- 
ferable as an elective to most California state colleges. 

Nineteen course outlines were available for analysis. The 
major textbooks used are shown in Table 6. Most instructors 
require students to do additional reading in periodicals and 
selected books. 



Table 6. Major Textbooks Used in 
General Economics Courses 


Textbook Number 


of Courses 




Lynn 


4 




Gambs and Komosar 


3 




Keiser (Intro, Economics) 


3 




Dye, Moore and Holly 


2 




Trenton 


1 




Hailstones and Dodd 


1 




Cauley 


1 




Goggin 


1 




None Indicated 


2 





Table 7 summarizes the course objectives reported in the 
outlines. Again, the objectives tended to be stated in very 
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broad terms. The number of objectives found in each outline 
ranged from none to more than ten. 



Table 7. Stated Objectives of 
General Economics Courses 



Course Objectives Number of 

Times Reported 

Knowledge of Economic Institutions and Principles 14 

Understanding Economic Problems 10 

Objective (Critical) Thinking 5 

Intelligent Handling of Personal Finances 4 

Ability to Use Economic Analysis 4 

Good Citizenship 3 

No Stated Objectives 2 

Other Objectives* 



*For Examples Vocabulary of Economic and Business Terms, 
Understanding of Cultural Heritage, Social and Vocational Adjust- 
ment, Fulfillment of General Education Requirements, etc. 



With one exception, the General Economics course outlines 
failed to indicate major innovation or experimentation. Most 
courses rely on the lecture-discussion-examination method 
occasionally supplemented with field trips, audio-visual 
materials, cases, etc. However, one college uses taped tele- 
vision lectures (The American Economy series) together with 
short discussions of the tapes. The major topics normally 
covered in the General Economics course are presented in 
Exhibit II. 
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Typical Course Outline: General Economics 

I. Introduction 

A. What is Economics? 

B. Basic Econrmic Problems 

C. The Free-Enterprise System 

D. Economic Institutions 

II. Money and Prices 

A. The Role of Money 

B. Inflation 

C. The Banking System 

D. The Federal Reserve 

III. National Income and Employment 

A. National Income Accounting 

B. Prosperity and Depression 

C. Government Expenditures and Taxation 

D. Public Debt 

E. Economic Growth 

IV. Pricing and Marke^T 

A. Demand > Supply and Prices 

B. Competition and Monopoly 

C. G'^vernment Regulation of Business 

D. The Distribution of Income 

E. Labor and Agriculture 

V. The World Economy 

Ar Foreign Trade and Tariffs 

B Comparative Economic Systems 



III. Consumer Economics 

Consumer Economics is largely concerned with per.sonal 
money management and the problvems of consumer buying. The 
course is offered under numerous titles including Personal 
Finance, Economics for the Cons’jmer, Money Management, 
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Consumer Problems, and Personal Economics. In the traditional 
sense, it is not really an economics course at all. However, 
the course does stress practical applications of many ecoromic 
principles. Most junior colleges offer Consumer Economics as 
a two or three unit course for non-transfer students. The major 
texts used in the course are listed in Table 8. 



Table 8. Major Textbooks Used in 
Consumer Economics Courses 


Textbooks Number 


of Courses 


Cohen and Hanson 


11 


Troelstrup 


3 


Phillips and Lane 


2 


Donaldson-Pfabl 


1 


Fitzsimmons 


1 


Gordon 


1 


Unger 


1 


Hamilton 


1 


No Text Indicated 


2 



The course objectives found in the outlines are summarized 
in Table 9. In several outlines, the objectives were stated 
in terms of content covered; for example, to learn how to budget, 
to make investments, to establish a savings account, etc. 



Table 9. Stated Objectives of 
Consumer Economics Courses 



Course Objectives Number of 



Times Reported 

Effective Management of Personal Finances 12 
Ability to Solve Consumer Economic Problems 8 
Efficient Consumer Purchasing 7 
Knowledge of Economic Institutions & Principles 5 
Objective (Critical) Thinking 4 
Satisfactory Home and Family Life 3 
Good Citizenship 2 
No Stated Objectives 2 
Cther Objectives* 4 



*For example; Good Oral and Written Expression, Understanding 
of Cultural Heritage, Good Buymanship, Mathematical Skills, 
Personal ani Social Adjustment, Understanding Theory of Con- 
sumer Behavior, etc. 



A total of 21 outlines were available for analysis. Two- 
thirds of the outlines indicated that the course is part of the 
business curriculum. Six of the courses are offered by the 

economics department, and one is taught by the home economics 
department . 

Most outlines indicated that major reliance is placed on 
the lecture-discussion-examination method. However, at least 
four outlines stated that most of the course is devoted to case 
studies, guest speakers, panels and field trips rather than 
lectures. Exhibit III represents the typical organization of 
topics for Consumer Economics. 

EXHIBIT III 

Typical Course Outline; Consumer Economics 

I. Introduction to Money Management 

A. Money and Marriagci 

B. Budgets and Budgeting 

C. Bank Accounts 

D. Taxation and Tax Deductions 

II. Savings and Investments 

A. Problems and Methods of Saving 

B . Insurance 

1. Life and Property 

2. Medical Protection 

C. Retirement Programs 

I* Pension Plans 

2. Social Security 

D. Investing in Securities 

1. Securities Markets 

2. Types of Securities 

3. Sources of Assistance 

III. Consumer Buying 

A. Characteristics of Good Shopping 

B. Advertising and Buying Habits 

C. Shopping for Food and Clothing 

D. Consumer Credit 

1. Uses and Abuses of Credit 

2. Types and Sources of Credit 

3. The Price of Credit 

E. Buying or Renting a Home 

F. Consumer Protection 

I\. Estate Planning 



IV. Economic History of the United States 



Eight outlines for this course were secured from the colleges. 
This number may be insufficient for a valid analysis; never- 
theless, ** e available data are presented below. It should be 
noted that several junior colleges offer alternative economic 
history courses, for example. Economic History of Europe, Founda- 
tions of Business Institutions, Development of the Contemporary 
Economy, etc. Major course objectives are listed in Table 10. 

The major texts used in the Economic History of the United States 
courses are shown in Table 11, 



Table 10. Stated Objectives of 

Economic History of U.S. Courses 




Course Objectives 


Number of 
Times Reported 


Understanding the U.S. Economic System and 


its Development 

Knowledge of Economic Influences, Issues, 


6 


and Institutions 


6 


Good Citizenship 


2 


Objective (Critical) Thinking 


2 


Use of Economic Analysis 


2 


No Stated Objectives 


2 


Other Objectives* 


3 


*For example; Development of a Perspective in 


International 


Economics, Preparation for Advanced Work in Economics and/or 
Business, etc. 
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Table 11. Major Textbooks Used in 
Economic History of U.S. Courses 



Textbooks 
Fite and Reese 
North 
Patton 
Faulkner 
Bolino 

None Indicated 



Number of Courses 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



None of the oulines analyzed indicated significant new 
approaches or experimentation in instruction. Exhibit IV 
represents a summary of the major topics covered in the typical 
course, Economic History of the United States. 



EXHIBIT IV 

Typical Course Outline: 

Economic History of the United States 

Comments: There are two basic approaches used in organizing 

course outlines for economic history: (1) the chronological 

approach, and (2) the topical approach. The latter typically 
includes sections on agriculture, commerce and communication, 
industry and labor, banking and finance, etc. The outline 
below follows the chronological approach since it was the most 
frequently encountered. 

I. The Colonial and Formative Period 

A. Economic Origins of Discovery and Colonization 

B. Colonial Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 

C. Economic Causes and Consequences of the Revolution 

D. Agricultural, Commercial and Industrial De^’^elopment 
to 1860 

II. Reconstruction to World War I 

A. The Development of Transportation and Communications 

B. Industry and Labor 

C. The Rise of "Big Business" and the Role of Government 

D. Financial Developments 

E. Agriculture and the Populist Movement 

F. Economic Aspects of the First World War 

III. Economic Development in the Twentieth Century 

A. Industry and Agriculture in the 1920 ''s 

B. The Great Depression 

C. The New Deal 

D. World War II 

E. Economic Developments since 1945 
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Conclusions 



The course outlines proved of limited value in providing 
information on the current status of economic education in 
California’s junior colleges. The outlines rarely reflected 
what is actually occurring in the classroom. Many instructors 
tend to view course outlines as a bothersome administrative 
requirement rather than an aid to instruction. This view was 
confirmed during visits to various colleges. Some of the 
outlines were out-of-date, and not infrequently they had been 
prepared by instructors who are no longer with the college. 

As presently stated, course objectives are usually so vague 
as to defy accurate evaluation of course effectiveness, i.e., 
whether stated objectives are actually attained. In some cases 
these objectives were simply copied from the adopted textbook, 
while other objectives paralleled the college’s goals and 
purposes as stated in the college catalog. 

The educational value of course outlines might be enhanced 
if they v/ere revised periodically according to a standard 
format. Improved outlines might be exchanged among colleges on 
a regular basis, as a means of improving communications and 
perhaps providing a spur to innovation, experimentation, and 
improved instruction. 

The typical course outlines (Exhibits I — IV) appear to 
constitute an accurate summary of the topics generally taught 
in economics courses in California Junior colleges. ^ 
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See Chapter 6, Junior College Visitations, "Reactions to 
Course Outlines." 



Chapter 5 



ECONOMIC LITERACY IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AS MEASURED BY THE TEST OF 
ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 

A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter: 



(1) The purpose of this section of the study is to 
evaluate the current state of economic literacy 
among students in California junior colleges. 

(2) The questions answered by this section are, "How 
do junior college students perform when given 

a standardized text on economics, and how do 
they compare with other students?" 

(3) The test data for this section were obtained by 
administering the Test of Economic Understanding 
to samples of students in four broadly represen- 
tative California junior colleges. Two student 
groups representing, (a) the cross-sectional 
student population, and (b) students who were 
completing a year's study of economics in a 
transfer course, were tested. The test results 
were thea analyzed and interpreted. 
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Procedure 



In order to assess the current status of economics education 
in California junior colleges, it was deemed essential to con- 
duct a testing program to measure present economic literacy 
among the student population. It was immediately conceded that 
economic l iteracy is a term subject to many interpretations and 
that any standardized test instrument would not be entirely 
satisfactory. It is doubtful that full and complete agreement 
as to what economic literacy means in terms of specific knowledge, 
attiWdes! and skills will Ler be reached among economists. 

The task remained, however, to measure present standards in the 
junior colleges even if the yardstick used was imperfect. 

Tes t Selecciou 



In recognition of the need for the measurement of economic 
literacy, the Joint Council on Economic Education appointed 
the Committee on Measurement of Economic Understanding and 
assigned to it the task of preparing two forms of a test for 
students in secondary schools and colleges. The test was based 
upon defined goals as set forth by the National Task Force on 
Economic Education, a group consisting of five of the nation’s 
leading economists and two distinguished secondary school 
educators [36]. The resulting Test of Economic Understanding 
is designed to measure basic economic understandings deemed 
essential for good citizenship [43] . The fifty multiple- 
choice test questions sample what might be termed layman’s 
economics— the kind of knowledge that capable people may pick 
up without formal training in economics. For this reason, 
this test is useful in testing heterogeneous populations. 

The Test of Economic Understanding was selected for this 
study as the best readily accessible standardized instrument 
currently available. This test also had the advantage of wide- 
spread utilization among other student subsets with corresponding 
published test results for comparison purposes. 

Selecting the Student Samples 

For purposes of this study, representative samples of two 
groups of students were desired s (1) a group of students 
which was representative of a cross section of all California 
junior college students and (2) a group of students representa- 
tive of junior college students who were currently completing 
the year course. Principles of Economics. 
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The problem of deriving representative samples was com- 
plicated by several factors: (1) there exists no statewide 

profile of junior college student characteristics in California, 
(2) all colleges do not have complete or comparable student 
characteristics data, (3) California junior colleges are known 
to be diverse in their student populations making it desirable, 
if possible, to obtain a heterogeneous sample, and (4) selection 
of sampling procedures were further limited by the funds 
available , 

Tests of Economic Understanding were administered in 
four anonymous, broadly representative California junior colleges 
in the northern and southern portions of the state. ^ The four 
colleges (selected out of 80) were chosen as follows: One was 

a suburban college with a substantial percentage of transfer 
students. Another was a metropolitan college with a high per- 
centage of culturally disadvantaged students. Two colleges 
served smaller cities and their surrounding agricultural areas. 

One sample of students consisted of students in the four 
colleges who were currently completing the year-long Principles 
course in economics— a total of 241 students. These students 
were judged to be representative of the highest level of 
economic literacy attained by students in California junior 
colleges, illustrating the most extensive effort in the junior 
colleges to educate students in economics. It is recognized 
that the Test of Economic Understanding is not a valid measure 
of the intents of the traditional Principles course. It is 
also obvious that students taking such a course are generally 
not typical of the junior college student population.^ Fur- 
thermore, the tests were administered in May before the course 
had been entirely completed. 

Characteristics of the sample of students completing the 
Principles course were not compiled. The typical student in 
this group is a male sophomore 21 years of age having a SCAT 
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It is not our purpose to identify specific colleges or 
instructors with test results. 

8 

Many junior colleges require that students have sophomore 
standings, minimum SCAT scores, or a passing grade in English 
before they are allowed to enroll in the Principles course. Fur- 
ther screening of this sample is accomplished by requiring 
that second semester students satisfactorily complete the first 
semester portion of the course. 
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score significantly above the average for the college. These 
characteristics result from the natural and contrived screening 
process outlined earlier. 

The second sample of students sought a cross-sectional 
representation of all students in California junior colleges. 

The purpose of this sample was to provide an accurate assessment 
of the level of economic literacy of junior college students 
generally. Selecting this sample presented problems which were 
perhaps only partially overcome. 

The first step was to identify in each of the four colleges, 
classes which had ho entrance prerequisites (usually a required 
course) and which consequently enrolled an approximate cross- 
section of the total college population. Each college was 
given freedom to choose the classes to which it would administer 
the TEU tests. From previous studies each college had iden- 
tified classes which provided the best representation of its 
total enrollment. Among the colleges classes in health, 
physical education, and history were used. Tests were adminis- 
tered to 485 students in these classes in the four colleges. 

The second step was to adjust the sample in each college 
to approximate the college-wide profile of student character- 
istics; sex, class (freshmen, sophomores, and others) and 
ability as measured by total SCAT scores. Student tests were 
discarded as needed until a reasonable match was obtained. 

Removal of tests was never effected on the basis of TEU scores. 
Some tests had to be discarded because of incomplete information 
on sex, class, or ability. It should be noted that an exact 
matching of the sample with the total college population could 
never be achieved through this process because total college 
norms are compiled at the start of each college year, changes 
due to attrition are not known, and the tests were, administered 
at the end of the year. 

Validity of the Representative Sample 

Even if it is assumed that the sample of students tested 
in each college became by these processes a sufficiently accurate 
representation of all students in each of the four colleges, it 
is appropriate to ask, "How well do the four colleges represent 
the 80 junior colleges in California?" That is, how accurately 
do the 485 students tested in these four colleges represent 
the half -million students in all 80 colleges? 
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The paucity of data available on all junior college students 
in California made a definitive answer to this question impossible. 
No statewide student profiles are available. A study conducted 
in 1965 of 51,531 students applying for admission to twenty- 
two junior colleges in California was judged to be the best 
source of comparative data [42]. This study indicates that a 
total converted SCAT score of 294 places the testee in the 48-50 
percentile band for all California junior college students 
tested. The mean total converted SCAT scores for all students 
entering the four representative colleges were 286, 292, 296, and 
296. An unweighted average of these means (292.5) indicates 
that this sample lies in the 45th percentile of all junior 
college students in California, although the data must be inter- 
preted with many qualifications. A weighted average of mean 
SCAT scores from the four junior colleges in our representative 
sample (total n = 344) yields 293, a figure even closer to the 
294 centile range. One would conclude that the representative 
sample derived from these four colleges is close to being repre- 
sentative (in terms of student abilities) of the California 
junior colleges. A more extensive or precise appraisal is 
judged to be unjustified by the data presently available. 

Resources available to this study precluded compiling 
statewide student data or testing a larger sample. A more fun- 
damental question of sampling validity is one that asks to what 
degree the criteria of sex, class, and ability are related to 
differences in economic understanding? Data on social and 
economic stratification might prove to be more meaningful. 

Economic and social data are not available for the total junior 
college population in California. To have collected data on 

such factors in this study would have extended the study beyond 
reasonable limits. 

Data comparing the sample of students tested compared 
with characteristics,, of the total student profile of each college 
are compiled in Table 12. 



Table 12, 



Characteristics of Tested Student Samples 
in Four Junior Colleges Compared with 
Total Student Profiles of These Colleges 



Characteristics 


College 


Derived 




Profile 


Sample 


College 1 


- 


n=57 


Sex: male 


62% 


60% 


female 


38% 


40% 


Class : Freshmen 


85% 


81% 


Sophomores 


11% 


8% 


Others 


4% 


5% 


SCAT Score* Mean 


286 


285 


S.D. 


16 


15 


College 2 


- 


n=52 


Sex: male 


58% 


56% 


female 


42% 


44% 


Class *. Freshmen 


62% 


69% 


Sophomores 


37% 


29% 


Others 


1% 


2% 


SCAT Score* Mean 


292 


296 


S.D. 


15 


10 


College 3 


- 


n=182 


Sex: male 


55% 


54% 


female 


45% 


46% 


Class : Freshmen 


67% 


61% 


Sophomores 


33% 


39% 


Others 


— 


— 


SCAT Score* Mean 


296 


297 


S.D. 


13 


11 


College 4 


- 


n=53 


Sex: male 


59% 


62% 


female 


41% 


38% 


Class : Freshmen 


73% 


62% 


Sophomores 


26% 


38% 


Others 


1% 


- 


SCAT Score* Mean 


296 


299 


S.D. 


13 


10 


*Total Converted Score 


(Verbal and Quantitative) 
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A second standard by which the sample colleges could be 
compared with all California junior colleges was provided by 
data in the files of the American College Testing Progvam.^ 

These data developed by Richards, Rand, and Rand give estimated 
factor scores for each junior college listed in the Junior College 
Directory. The factors are: cultural affluence, technological 

specialization, size, age, transfer emphasis and business 
orientation. On a national basis the scores for each college 
for each factor are listed in stanines with a national mean of 
5.0 and standard deviation of 1.8. The combined mean stanine 
of the four sample colleges was identical to the mean stanine 
of all California junior colleges in every factor except size 
where the mean stanine of the sample colleges was 8.0 and the 
mean stanine of all California junior colleges was 7.3. However, 
the ACT data on size was based on district-wide enrollment 
figures and one college of the sample had since established a 
separate identity from a sister college in its district. Judging 
from the ACT data, the four sample colleges combined provide 
almost an exact representation of California junior colleges. 

Measur ement of Economic Literacy of Junior College Students 

Performance on the Test of Economic Understanding of the 
samples of junior college students in four junior colleges is 
presented in Table 13, 
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Provided in a letter from Donald P. Hoyt, Coordinator, 
Research Services, ACT. 



Table 13. Performance Scores on the 
Test of Economic Understanding 
of Student Samples in Four California Junior Colleges 




Colleges 

• 


Number 

in 

Sample 


Mean 

Scaled 

Test 


S.D. 




Score* 




College 1 








Representative Sample 


57 


15.0 


2.9 


Second-Semester Economics 
Students 


53 


25.1 


3.9 


College 2 








Representative Sample 


52 


17.5 


4.3 


Second-Semester Economics 
Students 


58 


26.1 


3.4 


College 3 








Representative Sample 


182 


18.4 


4.2 


Second-Semester Economics 
Students** 

Pre-Test 


225 


19.2 


3.9 


Post-Test 


125 


27.3 


2.8 


College 4 








Representative Sample 


53 


18.0 


4.4 


Second Semester Economics 
Students 


79 


25.4 


3.9 


* See Table 14 for scaled score-raw 


score conversion. 




** Data for 1965-1966 and 1966-1967 academic years. Pre-test 


data for students at the start of 


the first semester of 


the 


year course is included from a previous study . 





Interpretation of the raw-seore-scaled score equivalents 
may be made from Appendix B. 
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Analysis of Economic Literacy of Junior College Students 



Comparison of performance on the Test of Economic Under- 
standing by the two samples of junior college students is 
summarized in Table 14. 



Table 14. Performance on the 
Test of Economic Understanding 
by Two Samples of Junior College Students 






Number in 
Sample 


Unweighted Mean 
Scaled Score* 


Total Representative 
Sample 


344 


17.2 


Total Second Semester 
Economics Students 
Sample 


315 


25.4 



* Calculated by adding the mean scores from each college 
and dividing by four. This prevents any one college 
from unduly influencing results. 



Comparisons of the performance on the Test of Economic 
Understanding by the two samples of junior college students 
along with high school students and four-year students are made 
in Table 15. 
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Table 15. Level of Economic Understanding 
of Junior College Students and Others^ 





Mean Test 


Standard 




Scores Scaled 


Deviation 


High School seniors^ 


No econ. courses (n=4601) 


16.6 


5.0 


One econ. course (n=1834) 
Fcur-year college 


20. P 


4.3 


Sophomores after econ. 


course^ (n=167) 
Junior college students*^ 


26.1 


2.7 


Representative sample 


(n=344) 

Second semester economics 


17.2 


3.9 


students (n=315) 


25.4 


3.5 



^ All test scores are on the standardized two forms of the 50 
item objective Test of Economic Understanding. 

^ Normative data from Science Research Associates based upon a 
widely representative sample of high school students. 

^ Data from studies of Carnegie Tech and University of Nebraska 
students [2 and 32]. 

^ Data from Table 14. Included in the representative sample 
are students who indicated some previous training in an unspeci' 
fied economics course, either in high school or in college. 



Analysis of both samples with respect to a record of 
previous instruction in economics , and ability as measured by 
SCAT scores can be made from Tables 16, 17, and 18. Table 16 
provides a statistical comparison of 24 sub-groups of the sample 
of all students (Groups 1-18) and of the sample who were com- 
pleting a year course in economics (Groups 19-24) . Table 17 
identifies the Groups of Table 16. Table 18 identifies the 
SCAT total score range embraced by each SCAT percentile band 
shown in Table 16. 
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See Group Explanations in Table 17 
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Table 18, SCAT Total Score Range of 
Each Percentile Band* Identified in Table 16 


Percentile Ranee 


SCAT Ranee 


75-99 percentile 


303 and above 


50-74 percentile 


294-302 


25-49 percentile 


284-293 


0-24 percentile 


283 and below 


*Bat5ed upon John J. Risser 


9 S*C*A*T« Td.t)X0 of 


Percentile Equivalents for 


51,531 Students AoDlvine 


for Admission to California Junior Colleees. 1965. 


See [42]. 
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Findings 



Performance of the samples in this study on the Test of 
Economic Understanding, summarized in Table 14, show a mean 
score of 17.2 for representative junior college students, and 
a mean score of 25.4 for students completing the second semester 
of economics. To the extent that these samples accurately 
represent these two groups of junior college students, it may 
be concluded that students who complete a year’s course in 
economics as a group understand economics better than a cross- 
sectional representative sample of all junior college students. 

Comparison of junior college students with the other studies 
of performance of high school seniors and four-year college 
sophomores is summarized in Table 15. These data would infer 
that the representative sample of junior college students 
performed slightly better than high school students who had had 
no instruction in economics but less well than high school 
seniors who had completed a high school course in economics. 

The sample of junior college students who were completing a 
year course in economics at the junior college performed 
better than high school seniors who had completed an economics 
course in high school, but performed slightly less well than 
four-year college sophomores who had completed a college 
economics course. 

The data in Table 16 provides some clues as to the respec- 
tive influence of ability and. instruction in economics. The 
relationship of economics instruction to knowledge of economics 
is apparent in all ability groups. The relationship of ability 
to knowledge of economics is apparent in groups with and with- 
out previous instruction in economics, as well as in the group 
completing a year course in economics in the junior college. 

This incomplete analysis would seem to justify two inferences 
of interest to this study: (1) junior college students in 

every ability quartile are capable of increasing their know- 
ledge of economics, and (2) instruction in economics both at 
the high school and in junior college is associated with 
improved understanding of economics. 
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Chapter 6 



JUNIOR COLLEGE VISITATIONS 

A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter; 



(1) The purposes of the junior college visitations 
were; (a) to validate the accuracy of data pre- 
viously collected, (b) to solicit recommended 
changes which might improve economics education, 

and (c) to identify approaches and possible obstacles 
to innovative activity. 

(2) The problem of this section is to summarize 
subjective evaluations of junior college per- 
sonnel with respect to the current status of 
economic education and possible effective 
future improvements. 

(3) The investigative procedure was to visit junior 
colleges throughout California and elicit through 
interviews factual and judgmental information from 
individuals closest to economics instruction in 
the junior colleges. 
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Procedure 



As part of the inquiry into the current status of economic 
education in California junior Colleges, a representative 
cross-section of junior colleges were selected for personal 
visits by CJCA Field Investigators. The visitation objectives 
Included verifying previously solicited information on courses 
offered and course content, seeking out evidence of Innovation 
in economics education, and discussing possibilities as to how 
the extent and breadth of economics education might be Improved 
both quantitatively and qualitatively in California junior 
colleges. This type of in-depth information could only come 
from those Immediately involved with teaching economics at the 
junior college level. 

The criteria used for selecting the colleges to be visited 
included their reputation for instructional innovation, college 
size (the full range of size is represented) , personal knowledge 
oFthe sLff. and Lglon served (e.g., rural or urban). Visits 
and interviews were completed at 17 colleges throughout the 
state. 
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Colleges Visited 

Northern California Southern C alifornia 



Chabot College 

Diablo Valley College 

Foothill College 

Gavilan College 

Laney College 

Merritt College 

City College of San Francisco 

San Joaquin Delta College 

College of San Mateo 



Cerritos College 
Chaffey College 
Compton College 
Glendale College 
Golden West College 
Long Beach City College 
Riverside City College 
Mt. San Jacinto College 



The California Department of Education sent letters to 
the college presidents explaining the nature of the study. 
Letters from the field investigators were directed to the deans 
of instruction who were also advised as to the nature of the 
study and the purposes of the visits. The deans of instruction 
were asked to arrange schedules for interviewing! (1) the 
Instructors teaching economics, (2) social science division or 
department chairmen, and (3) business division or department 
chairmen. Those to be interviewed received in advance of the 
visit an outline of the topics to be discussed. In every case, 
the college cooperation was complete, and the reception cordial. 
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Reaction to Course Outlines 

The reaction to the typical course outlines (see examples 
in Chapter 3) was generally one of agreement as to what is being 
taught in the four general categories of economics courses 
offered by junior colleges. There was some divergence as to 
the sequential treatment of content, but the courses offered 
at the junior colleges visited were of the same general molds 
with only minor exceptions. 

Reported Innovative Activity 

Identifying innovations in economics education at the 
colleges visited were of primary importance to the study. Not 
only ate such efforts exemplary, but they undoubtably point the 
fot larger coordinated efforts which are to be proposed. 

Innovative activity in economics education was found to 
be common at the institutional level (including divisional or 
departmental efforts) , and at the individual instructor level. 
Examples of the former would include curricular patterns which 
had been adapted to meet community and student needs, or divi- 
sional policy with respect to instructional standards and course 
integration. Examples of the latter include the efforts by an 
individual instructor to achieve educational objectives through 
unique teaching aids or instructional techniques. 

At the institutional level. Golden West College has encour- 
aged staff members to apply the latest thinking in education. 
Innovative efforts there in economic education included explicit 
statements of student performance stated in behavioral terms. 

The clarity resulting from such behavioral objectives enable 
both student and instructor to achieve educational objectives 
more effectively. Another innovative activity at Golden West 
College involved team teaching in the general education eco- 
nomics course where one business instructor and one economist 
^shared instructioi.al responsibility. The effect was to encourage 
the interplay of immediately observed reality and the broader 
theoretical aspects of economic analysis. 

Instructors at Merritt College and Diablo Valley College 
are jointly developing an experimental reorganization of the 
two-semester Principles of Economics course. The first semester 
will be devoted largely to exploring major economic issues and 
policies and applying basic economic analysis. The course 
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requires preparation of a large quantity of new instructional 
material. The general goals of the course are to build student 
interest and motivation and to develop a lasting curiosity 
about economic problems. 

At Compton College, there has been a concerted attempt to 
better serve the educationally disadvantaged student who cannot 
achieve or compete successfully in an exclusively academic 
transfer program. One economics course offered at Compton 
College had been adjusted to accommodate this need. It was 
apparent at this college, as with many other colleges visited, 
that it is very difficult to reach the disadvantaged student 
through conventional instruction. By and large, such students 
have not acquired strong basic skills, they cannot understand 
conventional textbooks, and they are uninterested in many 
elective subjects. To serve this segment of our junior college 
students poses v. unique instructional challenge to those who 
believe that education has something to offer all students. 

It is an area long ignored in economics education. 

The business division at Foothill College recently completed 
an experiment to test the performance of junior college students 
in Business Economics, when different teaching methods were 
employed in separate class sections. This experiment involved 
comparing traditional teaching to the use of a programmed text. 
One section used a traditional textbook, and was taught by the 
lecture-discussion method. The other section relied entirely 
on a programmed textbook. Test results suggest that programmed 
materials may provide an excellent means of improving the 
economic literacy of many junior college students. 

Another institutional approach to extending economic 
education is exemplified by the diversity of course offerings 
at Glendale College. The student who looks at a curriculum 
menu containing seven courses with substantial economics con- 
tent may more easily find that course which is palatable in 
terms of his own needs, interests, and educational goals. Such 
an approach recognizes the hetrogeneous nature of the junior 
college student body. The fact that disparate student inputs 
need not be formed into one uniform intellectual output is 
anathema to those who espouse an immutable transfer course as 
the "only" economics. 

At the instructor level, it was found that many who teach 
economics have attempted to supplement the standard instruc- 
tional resources (textbook, readings, and/or workbook) with 
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use of transparencies, current economic problems, and role 
playing in the classroom. At Riverside City College an attempt 
has been made to use the computer to simulate decision making 
at the macro-economic level (the entire economy) , and at the 
micro-economic level (the business firm). Students participate 
individually by playing the roles of economic advisors or 
business executives who must apply textbook theory in simulated 
’’real world" situations. Student response has been very enthu- 
siastic. Additional computerized models are planned for the 
future. 

At Long Beach City College, one instructor has attempted 
to construct case problems which students attempt to solve in 
class. At Chaffey and Merritt colleges current events are 
related directly to textbook materials. Again, the attempt to 
make economics more appealing and meaningful in terms of 
relevance is apparent. 

By and large, individual instructors* efforts to improve 
the quality of economics education (by devising supplementary 
materials, visual aids, problems, or games) were subject to 
cost and time constraints. Most Instructors agreed that this 
would be a fertile avenue for development under a coordinated 
cooperative effort. 

Other Courses with Economics Content 

Interviews with division chairmen confirmed that an 
appreciable amount of economics education takes place in non- 
economics courses. Naturally, the amount of economics content 
in a particular course depends largely on the academic back- 
ground and interests of the instructor. At most of the colleges 
visited. Introduction to Business, Marketing and Small Business 
Management cover some economic principles and institutions. 
Typically, Introduction to Business contains the most economics 
content, frequently including such topics as operation of the 
free-enterprise system, the role of competition, the laws of 
supply and demand, national income, the role of money, and 
comparative economic systems. This emphasis on economics 
reflects the increasing concern among many business instructors 
about the economic literacy cf their students, and particularly 
non-transfer students. The following illustration suggests 
the scope of economics content in a general business course 
offered at the College of San Mateo: 
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a. Functioning of the Capitalistic System 

(1) Basic freedoms 

(2) Role of profits as incentive for entrepreneurial 
risk. 

b. Forms of business e nterprise ; with their comparative 
advantages 

c. Consumer economics (personal finance) 

d. Impact of automation and mass production on GNP 

e. Pricing 

(1) Law of supply and demand as affecting price 
(market equilibrium theory) 

(2) Government role in pricing — both by legislation 

and persuasion as they influence imperfect competition . 

f. Role of the Federal Reserve System in maintaining 

an elastic currency. The tools it has available and 
the forces such as business cycles that affect the 
money market . 

g. Marginal productivity as a factor affecting production 
planning 

h. Competitive wages and the impact of collective 
bargaining , on management prerogatives and prices 

i. International trade as avenue of total marketing: 

(1) justification for it in addition to domestic trade 

(2) balance of payments problems 

(3) theories of absolute and comparative advantage 

Many social science offerings include some economics 
content. United States History and the History of Western Civi- 
lizations often provide extensive coverage of economic principles 
and institutions. Relatively fewer economics topics usually 
are found in political science, sociology and geography offerings. 

Key Problems in Improving Economics Education 

The key problems in effectively educating more students in 
economics involves several elements. Among these are the 
junior college students, the junior college instructors, the 
curriculum, and instructional materials and techniques. 

It was the general consensus of those interviewed that 
students are reluctant to enroll in a course which is not re- 
quired especially when the course is reputed to be difficult. 

Many junior college students have a low tolerance for theory 
and a positive aversion to mathematics. Many have poor study 
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skills. In some colleges, the counselors have little or no 
background in economics, and consequently they make minimal 
effort to encourage students to enroll in economics courses. 

The junior college instructor has heavy teaching respon- 
sibilities which sometimes preclude either updating his aca- 
demic knowledge or his teaching expertise. There is widespread 
debate as to the desirable instructor qualifications for teaching 
economics in the junior college. Some educators feel that 
some junior college teachers are ill-prepared to teach college- 
level economics due to their lack of initial academic preparation. 
They maintain that this preparation should include at least a 
master’s degree in economics and in addition perhaps some course 
work at the doctorate level. Another group of equal size 
opposes this viewpoint. They contend that the "academic 
specialist" is unable to relate to junior college students, and 
the limited curriculum of a junior college causes such an in- 
structor to lose interest in teaching elementary courses. 

Educators who support t)iis view feel that a broad academic 
background together with work experience leads to creative teach- 
ing which generates student interest. 

The junior college curriculum is heavy with other courses 
required by state law, by the student’s major, by his vocational 
program, by senior colleges, or by perplexing combinations of 
simultaneously required course mixes. Is there any room for 
more economics in the programs of most students? 

Instructional materials are sometimes inappropriate, out- 
dated, or simply not available. New instructional techniques 
are little known, seldom understood, and many times yet unproven 
as effective in a junior college setting. 

In some colleges there is a lack of communications and 
coordination between the economics instructors and the business 
d^ sion. This can lead to inter-departmental jealousy and 
jurisdictional disputes over which departments should offer 
economics courses, and who should teach them. 

Recommendations for Improvement of Economics Education 

Out of these difficulties have emerged recommendations from 
junior college instructors as to what might be attempted in 
educating more students more effectively in economics. 
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One common approach suggested was to attract more students 
by making economics courses more appealing. This could be 
done by differentiating course offerings and revising course 
content. Counseling cooperation was often indicated as kelpful 
in accomplishing this aim. Many instructors thought that 
students could be moti^rated to enroll in economics through 
publicity in the studei.t newspaper and debates on economic 
problems. Improved art.iculation with high schools to develop 
a coordinated program of economics instruction might generate 
increased student inter sst in further study in college. 

Another approach s'lggested as a promising means to in- 
creasing the exposure o:: more junior college students to eco- 
nomics Instruction was to insert economics topics in history, 
political science, or an integrated social science course. 

This recommendation was particularly endorsed by those who 
believe that economics has become too theoretical and esoteric 
to be of interest to a I road segment of junior college students. 

Some instructors suggested that a one-semester course in 
econoiikics be required of all transfer and general education 
students. There were mixed feelings as to the feasibility or 
desirability of this suggestion. The larger number of unin- 
terested and unmotivated students who would be taking economics 
under this arrangement was viewed as a possible negative 
factor. 

Some instructors suggested that economics education 
would become more attractive to students if the educational 
intents of three types of courses: (1) transfer economics, 

(2) general economics, and (3) constimer economics were defined 
in behavioral terms. Each course would be organized to 
equip the student for distinct roles as: (a) students in 

economics or business at four-year colleges, (b) citizens in 
a democratic society, and (c) consumers who must manage their 
own financial affairs. Three courses and three definable sets 
of objectives were deemed superior to a smorgasbord course 
offering, or, at the other extreme, attempting to meet all 
objectives with one course offering. 

The junior college instructors themselves realized and 
expressed a need for workshops and summer institutes to up- 
grade. their academic knowledge and teaching skills as they 
related specifically to the teaching of economics at the junior 
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college level. Most instructors expressed the view that 
incentives were needed (e.g.» unit credit and financial com- 
pensation) in order that instructors might undertake these 
upgrading obligations. An alternative suggestion was to or- 
ganize in-service training programs which would bring personnel 
and equipment to each junior college for training purposes. 

Most divisional chairmen felt that if such training were 
provided, it should not be limited to economics teachers, but 
should be made available for business and other social science 
instructors as well. 

Many instructors mentioned a willingness to offer new 
courses in economics, or to alter the content and objectives of 
existing courses. A few expressed interest in offering courses 
to some students on a pass-fail basis. Most expressed an 
eagerness to participate in research activity leading to the 
improvement of economic education. 

The need for developing improved instructional materials 
and techniques, and particularly the need for evaluating such 
materials and techniques on a cost effectiveness basis was 
expressed often and in many ways. The individual instructor 
cannot adequately devise instructional aids, devise new teaching 
approaches, and scientifically evaluate those approaches in 
isolation. Cooperatively, instructors, from several colleges 
might combine their talents and efforts productively. 

Obstacles Impeding Improvement 

Possible obstacles to innovative research in economics 
education in junior colleges include the costs involved, arti- 
culatxon difficulties, institutional and/or faculty resistance 
to change. To the latter obstacle it was sometimes mentioned 
that discord between divisions in the college impeded change, 
or that the administration discouraged attempts to track stu- 
dents, or that there was little hope of Inducing lethargic 
instructors to seek self-improvement. 

The overall Impression remains: something must be done, 

and seems to be a most propitious time to attempt at least 
partial solutions to the problems of economics education. To 
this end the admonition was "Godspeed." 
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SUMMARY, PART I, STATUS STUDY 






The current status of economics education in California 
junior colleges has been delineated in the previous sections as 
accurately as possible within the constraints of accessible 
information available to staff investigators-. 

A number of valid conclusions may be drawn from the quan~ 
titative and qualitative evidence presented. Among the most 
prominent are; 

1. Currently, the principal effort in economics 
education in the jxmior colleges centers around 
the transfer Principles of Economics course. 

This is true both in terms of course offerings, 
and in terms of student enrollment in economics. 

2. Less than five per cent of all junior college 
students enroll in any course in economics. 

3. Theie currently exists a widespread general 
agreement as to course content among the four 
categories of courses offered in the junior 
colleges. 

4. Test data indicate that a significant improve- 
ment in economic literacy occurs when students 
have completed a yearns course in economics. 

The level of economic literacy among typical 
junior college students remains only slightly 
higher than that of typical high school seniors 
who have not had any exposure to an organized 
economics course. 

5. It was a widely held opinion among teachers and 
administrators close to economics instruction 

at the junior colleges that, while some innovative 
activity already exists, there is a great need 
for a coordinated developmental program in eco- 
nomics education. 

Recent efforts to improve economics education at other 
levels, and tentative recommendations to improve economics edu- 
cation in the junior colleges, are the areas of focus in the 
following chapters. 
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PART II. RECOMMENDED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



1 



Chapter 7 



REVIEW OF EFFORTS TO IMPROVE 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter: 



(1) The purpose of this section is to review and 
identify significant efforts to improve 
economics education in the various levels of 
our educational system. 

(2) The questions answered by this section are, 

(a) "What has been previously attempted in 
the way of improving economics education?", 
and (b) "What deficiencies remain with respect 
to elementary collegiate economics?" 

(3) The procedure of this section was to review 
published literature on economics education, 
abstract the substance of past and current 
efforts, and construct inferences with respect 
to economics education in the junior colleges. 
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The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both 
when they are right and when 
they are wrong, are more power- 
ful than is commonly understood. 
Indeed the world is ruled by 
little else. 

John I'ia 3 niard Keynes 

Everyone must to some extent 
act as his own economics — in 
private life and as a citizen— 
and both he and the community 
will be better served if he is 
well informed and can think 
objectively about economic questions. 

National Task Force on 

Economic Education 



The past decade has witnessed a growing concern with the 
nature and scope of economics education in the United States. 
Educators and economists, as well as leaders from business, 
labor and agriculture, have become increasingly convinced of 
the desirability of raising the level of economic literacy 
among Americans. The American Economic Association in coopera- 
tion with the Committee for Economic Development and the Joint 
Council on Economic Education has spearheaded recent efforts to 
improve the scope and quality of economics education. 

The future of our nation is largely dependent on the level 
of economic understanding among its citizens. Americans are 
faced with a multitude of economic problems on two levels. 

First, we must make numerous daily decisions as consumers in a 
free enterprise economy. As our economy grows and becomes in- 
creasingly complex, the need for economic understanding becomes 
more imperative. Moreover, as citizens in a democratic society, 
we are called upon to vote on a host of issues which have eco- 
nomic implications. The need for improved economic literacy was 
repeatedly emphasized by the National Task Force on Economic 
Education [36, pp. 7-8]: 

Economic understanding is essential if we are to 
meet our responsibilities as citizens and as 



participants in a basically private enterprise 
economy. Many of the most important issues in 
government policy are economic in nature, and we 
face economic problems at every turn in our day- 
to-day lives ... If they are to exercise their 
great political power responsibly and effectively, 
more of our people must know more about our eco- 
nomy and must learn to think about economic issues 
objectively and rationally. The alternative is 
to make decisions on the basis of ignorance and 
prejudice. 

Economics has enjoyed a revolution in popularity in 
recent years. Almost every newspaper and magazine abounds 
with articles on ”the new economics” and the dilemma of "guns 
or butter." Government policy makers increasingly seek the 
advice of economic experts on a multitude of problems, and 
names of prominent economists are becoming more familiar to 
the public. The interest in economics is partially explained 
by the growing recognition that many individual and national 
problems have economic implications. The depression . of the 1930’ 
the Second World War and subsequent conflicts, as well as the 
expanding competition with the communist world have all focused 
attention on economics. 

The ascendancy of economics has been accompanied by 
efforts to improve economic education. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, consisting of 200 leading businessmen and 
educators, was established following World War II. This or- 
ganization has demonstrated an active interest in raising the 
level of economics literacy, especially among high school and 
college students. In 1949 the CED participated in the forma- 
tion of the Joint Council on Economic Education, a nonpartisan 
organization which has helped to upgrade the instructional 
competency of hundreds of teachers. 

The National Task Force 



A major breakthrough in economic education occurred in 1960 
when the American Economic Association in cooperation with the 
CED appointed a National Task Force on Economic Education, The 
Task Force, composed of a group of prominent economists, was 
charged with the responsibility for developing a core of eco- 
nomic concepts which would provide the basis for economic 
instruction in the high schools. In 1961, the Task Force 









published its report. Economic Education in the_ Schools. It 
stressed that the major objective of economic instruction must 
be to help the student to think rationally about economic 
problems. "The most important step toward understanding in 
economics . . .is the replacement of emotional, unreasoned 
judgements by objective, rational analysis" [36, p. 14]. 

The AEA next co-sponsored a year-long television course, 
entitled "The American Economy*" which was shown throughout 
the United States in 1962-63 and was subsequently made available 
to schools and colleges. The cours^e was designed to improve 
the level of economic understanding among school teachers, 
students and the general public [32, p. 403]. 

Following the completion of "The American Economy," the 
National Opinion Center conducted a study to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the televised economics course and to deter- 
mine the nature and scope of economics instruction ir the 
high schools. At the same time, a group of leading educational 
psychologists, economists and high school educators developed 
a "Test of Economic Understanding" designed to help the high 
schools to measure the level of economic literacy among their 
students and to analyze the effectiveness of economics in- 
struction [43] . 

Primary and Secondary School Efforts 

The leadership of the AEA, the CED, and other organizations 
has generated a renewed interest in economics education among 
high school educators, and there is little doubt that the 
quality and scope of economics instruction is improving. How- 
ever, fewer "-ban half the nation’s secondary schools offer a 
separate cou..se in economics, and even when such a course is 
offered the coverage tends tc be largely descriptive rather 
than analytical [2, p. 339]. 

A particularly exemplary effort to foster greater economic 
literacy in primary and secondary schools has been the JCEE’s 
Developmental Economic Education Program (DEEP). As of fall, 
1966, thirty major school systems across the nation were par- 
ticipating actively in the program. Undei general plan to 
explicitly develop economic understandings through an organized 
procedure according to the abilities of students from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade, DEEP has initiated changes 
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in curricula, teacher training in economics, and new instruc- 
tional materials for all grade levels. Three of the DEEP 

in 

pilot systems are located in California. An evaluative pro- 
cess functioning within the program should yield major contri- 
butions to economics education once the results are published. 

Improvement Efforts in Four-Year Colleges 

There has also been increasing concern with teaching 
among college and university economists [26 and 27]. However, 
fewer than half of all college students even take one course 
in economics. There is evidence to suggest that most college- 
level introductory courses in economics are not particularly 
effective in improving economic understanding. In several 
recent articles, George L. Bach, who headed the National Task 
Force on Economic Education, presented an analysis of the 
results of administering the "Test of Economic Understanding" 
to over 4,000 students and teachers throughout the country 
[2 and 4]. Of particular interest is the fact that there was 
no significant difference in test scores between those who had 
taken one or two college economics courses and those who had 
never taken a college course in economics. There still would 
appear to be ample room for improvement in economics instruc- 
tion in institutions of higher education. 

Junior Colleges 

As the fastest growing segment of higher education, the 
junior college would seem to offer the ideal setting for 
attacking economic illiteracy. California is at the forefront 
of the junior college movement, with 80 colleges enrolling 
571,000 students. This represents 70 per cent of all full- 
time freshmen and sophomores in California public higher edu- 
cation. Moreover, a substantial proportion of the junior 
college students are adults who are continuing their education. 
The system is expanding rapidly, and it is anticipated that 
total enrollments will approach one million students by 1975 
[48, pp. 14-15]. 

Unfortunately, there is little evidence of a widespread 
and concerted effort to improve economics education in the 
junior colleges. All California public two-year colleges offer 
a two-semester principles course which parallels the introductory 
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courses in the state college and university. In addition, 
most junior colleges offer a variety of lower level courses 
ranging from Economic Problems to Consumer Economics. How- 
ever, only a small fraction of junior college students ever 
take a course in economics. 

The challenge to the junior colleges is clear. A demo- 
cratic society can only function effectively if its citizens 
can make carefully reasoned judgments about economic issues. 

With an increasing i “oportion of high school graduates enrolling 
in the junior colleges, and with increasing enrollment of 
adults, these institutions are in a strategic position to play 
a key role in improving the level of economic understanding 
of the communities they serve. Two major questions remain 
unanswered; when and how should the junior colleges meet this 
challenge? This study may provide some clues. 

A Review of Innovative Efforts In Collegiate Economics Education 

Today, there is increased concern with economic illiteracy 
and what may be accomplished in raising the level of economic 
understanding among citizenry. Illiteracy exists not only 
when people don’t study economics, but even when they do [3, p.505] 
Many economists have turned from their academic pursuits 
(talking to one another in terms of pure theory and research 
on theory) to ask themselves how they may teach what they know 
more effectively [28]. The result has been a widespread but 
disorganized proliferation of experiments in elementary col- 
legiate economics [22 and 23] . Some of the innovative activ- 
ity has been concerned with applications of new educational 
techniques — of new instructional materials, new hardware, or 
new structuring of the learning process. Other innovative 
efforts have taken a more conservative tack in trying to im- 
prove the traditional Principles course through reorganization, 
updating of content, seeking new approaches to established 
principles, or re-creation of the principles course through 
explicitly stated objectives in behavioral terms. 

Whatever the approach taken, the published results have 
been singularly deficient of careful research design, or sub- 
jected to the scientific method whereby one proceeds from care- 
fully stated hypotheses to qualified conclusions. As a result, 
economists have few tested and verified pedagogical results 
upon which they may design an effective elementary economics 
course, given student characteristics and educational objectives. 



A smranary of innovative activity in economic education 
which may hold future promise for junior colleges in California 
and the nation comprises the remainder of this Chapter. While 
most published experimentation in economics has originated in 
four-year institutions, it should be kept in mind that junior 
colleges have differing goals, student characteristics, and 
instructional resources. 

Course Design and Content 

Perhaps the least radical variation in elementary economics 
courses has been in the way content is presented. At some 
institutions the emphasis has been on a rigorous theoretical 
analysis, often presented mathematically. On the other hand, 
many institutions favor a nonmathematical treatment of economic 
principles, stressing economic institutions and problems. 

Some colleges use one method the first semester, and another 
in the following semester, or offer alternative sections for 
students of different backgrounds or goals. 

Some colleges have developed a short "nutshell" principles 
course designed for those who do not intend to continue in 
economics or business and desire only general information as 
to how our economic system operates. Such courses typically 
cover a limited amount of theory and generally emphasize macro- 
economic policies and problems. 

A third variation in presenting economics has been the 
use of economic history as a vehicle for presentation of prin- 
ciples or problems. Again, this approach examines economic 
problems and evolving institutions which man devises to achieve 
national economic goals. Economic thought is the string which 
connects the beads (isolated events) of history. 

The sum effect of course revision has been minor differ- 
entiation of elementary economics courses. We behold the spec- 
ter of the blind men and the elephant, each man having his own 
opinion as to what "economics" really is. To a certain extent, 
however, course differentiation (or proliferation) may be 
clearly justifiable. Once an educational institution sets its 
objectives in economic education, analyzes student characteristics. 



See "Visitation Summaries" for a picture of innova- 
tions in economic education at selected California junior 
colleges . 
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and evaluates operational constraints, it becomes at once ob- 
vious that no one economics course will serve all objectives, 
students, and educational institutions equally well. Whether 
junior colleges will find it desirable to move toward uni- 
formity or diversity in economics courses offered remains to 

be seen. 

New Instructional Techniques 

The traditional elementary economics course is a lecture 
class. Many of the larger universities have found that bud- 
get and manpower considerations dictate that large lecture 
sessions be held in the elementary courses. These institutions 
believe that a lecturer speaking to hundreds of students 
through a microphone was just as effective as a lecturer 
speaking to thirty students — or certainly no worse. 

The lecture method is not inherently bad, but it has been 
overused and ineptly used. It is an inefficient method of 
conveying many types of information. It is not without reason 
that economics has a reputation as a dull, dry, abstract, use- 
less, irrelevant subject. It may be inferred that der^erson- 
alization has a concomitant characteristic of meaninglessness. 

One of the most common efforts in improving economic edu- 
cation today is the endeavor to turn passive student note- 
taking into active student participation in the learning process. 
This may be accomplished within the context of the lecture 
course by conducting small discussion sessions, workshops, 
problem sessions, panel discussions, etc. More recent efforts 
to stimulate student interest in economics through their active 
participation have utilized the new pedagogical hardware and 
software available as a by-product of modem technology. New 
instructional media may be used in conjunction with the large 
lecture course or with any other class structure. 

Programmed instruction is one of the new educational 
developments currently in vogue. Programmed instruction does 
not necessarily mean "teaching machines" or other stereotyped 
notions. Programmed instruction may utilize any media (e.g., 
flashcards, lecture, television, textbooks, computers), have 
widely differing presentation variables (e.g., prompting and 
confirmation, branching, steps ize) , and deal with a number of 
response modes (e.g., overt, convert, multiple-choice, fill- 
in, constructed responses) . Three common media in use in 




progrannned economics instruction today include (1) television, 

(2) computer assisted instruction, and (3) progr amm ed text- 
books. In each of these media there is an ordered sequence of 
items, the student works in "short steps," responds actively 
as he progresses, works at his own pace, and receives rein- 
forcement for correct responses. 

A number of experiments have been conducted in progr amm ed 
instruction which indicate that students do learn from such 
programs. But the more relevant question is: How well do 

students learn from programmed instruction as compared to con- 
ventional instruction? The answers are not yet clear. One 
experiment using the medium of television concluded that at 
least students don’t learn less [39, p. 3]. Another experiment 
concluded that certain programmed textbooks were successful in 
teaching elementary economics, but perhaps not at the junior 
college level [29, p. 656]. It is clear, however, that pro- 
grammed instruction permits independent study by motivated 
students, and releases class time fro^ drill for more inter- 
esting presentations, such as debates, guest speakers, round- 
table discussions, applications of theory to current problems, etc. 

Video tapes and films can also be utilized in ways which 
enhance student interest. World renowned figures, famous pro- 
fessors, or unusual debates may be captured by one of these 
media and replaytid in classrooms everywhere. Since cost per 
student declines with widespread distribution of such audio 
visual techniques, this quite often allows extensive prepara- 
tion of economic models, graphs, on site inspections, etc., 
which provide sensory stimulation, classroom variety, and im- 
mediateness. Transparencies and overhead projectors also 
facilitate an advantageous presentation of data, graphs, and 
flow diagrams which would otherwise be blackboard labor lost. 
However, presently available audio visual materials are gen- 
erally dated, of poor quality both physically and in terms of 
content, and are relatively inaccessible. 

Games and simulated situations are additional techniques 
which may be employed to teach economics with students playing 
active roles in the learning process [25]. The basic notion 
here is that by structuring a situation approximating the "real 
world," students learn or discover for themselves the major 
principles upon which economics is based. Such games may range 
from labor-management negotiations, to business firms competing 
in markets, to a simulated computerized national economy with 
students making decisions which affect GNP, the price level. 
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and employment [28]. Students thus actively participate in 
the learning process and are motivated by the personalized 
classroom interaction. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that conventional instru- 
tional materials such as textbooks, workbooks, and supplemen- 
tary paperbacks and readings have improved in content, quality, 
visual interest, and intellectual stimulation. This has been 
a highly competitive field. However, the better available ma- 
terials have been concentrated in the transfer Principles 
course. 

It may be well that the teaching economists have yet to 
become "technique happy" and totally enthralled with the new 
and emerging technology, adopting each fad as it comes along. 

To do so would possibly be at the expense of substance. But 
it is nevertheless clear that, the new educational technology 
can have a significant impact upon the efficiency of education 
in economics and affect both the quantities of students 
reached and the quality of economics education. The problem 
remains to evaluate these techniques and to separate the wheat 
from the chaff on a cost-effectiveness basis [18 and 21] . 

It should be pointed out that junior college students 
have more heterogeneous characteristics than students in any 
other type of college. This means that not only must our 
course offerings be varied, but we must select an assortment 
of media and techniques consistent with the variety of our 
students. Material may be presented in a variety of ways to 
intensify learning — which is not the equivalent of teaching . 

Instructor Preparation 

Retooling our labor force has become increasingly impor- 
tant. The junior college instructor too often finds himself 
(1) not having the time to read the latest literature due to 
heavy class loads and pressures, or (2) finding graduate 
study irrelevant for his professional needs, or (3) finding 
insufficient incentives within the junior college environ- 
ment encouraging him to take a leave of absence for needed 
work. Typically, superannuation is not the problem. Obso- 
lescence is. 

Each year the quality of students enrolling in our colleges 
increases. Our secondary schools are upgrading their products. 
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i.e., students with academic abilities and skills. It may 
very well be that within a few years special sections of the 
transfer economics course in the junior college will utilize 
substantial amounts of calculus. How may teaching economists 
upgrade themselves with respect to such skills? N. D. E. A. 
institutes and a few of the privately endowed foundations have 
provided some opportunities for such refresher study. 12 A 
substantial void still remains. 

The crucial questions in regard to quality instruction 
are: 1. What constitutes quality instruction? 2. How do 

you measure the qualitative factors involved in instruction? 

3. If student achievement in attaining the goal of economic 
literacy is used as a measure, how do you measure the teacher’s 
contribution to that joint product where the teacher’s role 
is only one input among several variables in any course? If 
these questions were answered, then quality instruction might 
be given its just reward, and the matrix of incentives in 
college teaching could be advantageously altered. 



12 

Primarily for high school teachers or those who need 
to complete degree or credential requirements (correct defi- 
ciencies) . 
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Chapter 8 



OBJECTIVES IN ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter: 



(1) The purpose of this section is to present 
the problems and procedures involved in 
specifying the educational intents of 
economics instruction. 

(2) The problem of this section was to compile 
basic student competencies sought in 
economics education. 

(3) The procedure of this section was to review 
past efforts to define economic literacy 

in terms of goals, general objectives, and 
specific behavioral objectives, and to 
indicate possible areas in which clarifi- 
cations are in order. 



! 



Introduction 

The hue and cry of "economic illiteracy" echoes across 
the nation. Economists have grabbed their lances, jumped on 
their horses, and have ridden to joust with the enemy. Their 
cause is just, and yet their objectives are not clear. The 
allegorical profundities of Don Quixote strike home. 

It is clear that a realistic appraisal and definitive 
statement of objectives must be decided upon before any signi- 
ficant effort to improve economics education can proceed. If ! 

the sum goal of economics education in the junior colleges is . j 

economic literacy, the questions immediately arise, "What is 
an economically literate person? What does he know? How does i 

he behave?" 

There are difficulties in defining economic literacy. Yet, 
if an attempt is not made to clarify the objectives of eco- 
nomics education, the probability of successfully designing 

learning situations to achieve the nebulous goal of economl.c i 

literacy is quite small. 

It is a major finding of this section that previous efforts • 

to improve economics education through agreement on specific 
objectives have so far been relatively unproductive. The term 
"specific objectives" does not refer to general course ob- | i 

jectives (as exemplified in Chapter 4). Specific objectives, i 

or behavioral objectives, are statements of educational intents i 

which denote measurable student attributes once students have j 

completed a course of study [30]. In specifying behavioral 
objectives one specifies what the student will be able to do 

at the end of a course in economics. For example, consider the ■ 

following objectives; I 

i 

(1) Students should understand how a market economy 
operates. 

(2) Given a supply and demand graph, students will 
explain why there is a normal tendency towards a 
market clearing price. 

The first statement is a general statement which does not suc- 
ceed in communicating the writer’s instructional intent. The 

second statement is stated in specific terms describing what | 

the student will be doing once he has learned about the mar- i 

ket economy and the price system. One has a better chance in 1 

I 

1 . 

i 

) J 

i 
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communicating educational intents if a separate statement 
for each objective of the course is written [30, p. 53]. 

There are a number of advantages in specifying behavioral 
objectives in economics education. If clearly defined goals 
written in behavioral terms exist, it is possible to evaluate 
any course or program accurately. Both instructor and student 
know at the beginning of the course precisely what is to be 
accomplished. The effectiveness of instruction is measured by 
how well the stated objectives have been met in terms of the 
student’s terminal performance. 

Once specific behavioral objectives have been written, it 
is possible to select test items to assess whether the student 
can demonstrate the acquisition of desired skills, knowledges, 
or attitudes. Test items should be derived from stated objec- 
tives. The student does not have to wonder about what will be 
on the test. The instructor will also be able to evaluate 
student achievement with greater precision. 

Finally, the selection of textbooks, visual aids, course 
content, and instructional techniques will be based upon how 
well they assist students in achieving the objectives specified. 

It is clear that in terms of evaluation alone, the speci- 
fication of objectives is worthwhile. Any research designed 
to evaluate improvements in economics instruction will neces- 
sitate prior preparation of clear objectives. 

Implications for Instruction 

If specific behavioral objectives exist for economics 
instruction, a number of predictable changes will occur [10]. 

1) Courses will be more tightly structured and stan- 
dardized. No longer will an instructor "talk about" economics 
in the classroom. The instructor will have clear goals in 
mind when he enters the classroom. 

2) More tests will be given, both as learning tools, 
and for evaluative purposes for student and instructor. 

3) Tests will be more easily graded since performance 
criteria are included in the statement of educational intents. 

It will be possible to ascertain precisely why a student was 
unable to achieve the specific objectives of the course. 
Standardized tests will become commonplace. 
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4) Logical sequences in the subject matter will be 
developed to facilitate learning. 

5) Emphasis in teaching will center upon the learning 
process and teaching effectiveness, 

6) Teachers will become more efficient in designing 
learning situations to achieve desired objectives, 

7) Students will know exactly what is expected of them, 
and will find learning aids available which match their abili- 
ties and Individual rate of progress in the course. 

General Difficulties in Writing Objectives in Economifs 

Part of the difficulties in writing specific behavioral 
objectives for elementary economics lies with the subject 

matter, part with economists, and part with the students them- 
selves , 

The social science we call "economics" has rather fuzzy 
frontiers. Its content is blended with history, with the 
behavioral sciences, with values and ethics, with mathematics, 
and with the political process. The science that deals with 
P^®^^^bion, distribution, and consumption is a miscible subject, 
rarely found in real life in a pure, unadulterated condition. 

In fact, it's often the impurities which make the subject 
palatable, relevant, and meaningful. In viewing economic policy, 
for example, value judgments are inescapable and desirable. 

The areas of personal and collective choice can be stated in 
coldly scientific terms, but the choice is rarely between a 
good and a bad alternative. Most often choice and decision 
making involves choosing the "best" mutually exclusive alter- 
native, or giving up part of something "good" in order to 
obtain more of something "better." Economic analysis can help 
one to weigh alternatives and make competent, responsible 
decisions, but the analysis in itself often offers no concrete 
preordained conclusion for which a teacher may construct test 
items. This is most obviously true when dealing with current 
economic problems such as inflation, unemployment, national 
defense, or poverty. Can we test the terminal behavior of a 
student when we dare not prescribe what conclusions he should 
draw, given the tools of economic analysis? 

Another difficulty lies with the various species of men 
teaching economics. They are economists, and all consider 
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themselves authorities in that expansive subject, economics. 
Economics is sometimes defined as \/hat economists do. Economics 
in the colleges is most certa£nly what economists teach. The 
difficulty is that each economist t.eaches a different course. 
Even when content and objectives, textbooks, and methods of 
instruction are specified, there is a wid:*. discretionary lati- 
tude within which the economics instructor may operate. Not 
surprisingly, some elementary economics courses turn out to be 
vigorous presentations of pure theory, while others teaching 
the "same” course may devote considerable time to the stock 
market and family finance, or making business decisions. It 
is more accurate to list a course as "Professor Smith's Eco- 
nomics, vintage 1958" than to print merely "Principles of Eco- 
nomics." Woe unto the person(s) who write behavioral objec- 
tives for Professor Smith, for they shall be crucified on the 
Greek cross of academic freedom. 

Still another difficulty in specifying objectives lies 
with the heterogeneous group of junior college students with 
their multiple aptitudes, interests, objectives, motivations, 
and needs. Should we write one set of objectives for such 
disparate student inputs? Should all students be of one stan- 
dardized intellectual mold? Is there one and only one brand 
of economic literacy, or are there various levels of economic 
understanding which should be devised to meet the various levels 
of student abilities and needs? If the profession is teaching 
economics to students . the student should be analyzed as care- 
fully as the subject matter. 

The difficulties remain, and this is by no means a com- 
prehensive exposition of them. But because a task is difficult, 
it does not necessarily follow that it should not be attempted. 
Who has the expertise, the prestige, and the audacity to 
write specific behavioral objectives describing an economically 
literate student? And how will we know when we have produced 
such an individual? 

General Objectives of Economics Education 

The most significant and widely accepted effort to develop 
a comprehensive set of general objectives in economics educa- 
tion has been the statement by the National Task Force on Eco- 
nomic Education. The following exposition is an attempt to 
summarize the broad goals of economic education developed by 



the National Task Force on Economic Education. The following 
suTjmary is based on three publications: (1) Committee for Eco- 

nomic Development, Economic Lit eracy for Americans . New York, 

1962; (2) National Task Force on Economic Education, Economic 
Education in the _S_chools , New York, 1961; and (3) Joint Council 
on Economic Education, Interpretive Manual and Discussion Guide. 
Test of Economic Jerstanding , Science Research Associates, Inc., 

Chicago, 1964. 

In 1962, the CED published a major policy statment on eco- 
nomic literacy. This report emphasized that one of the major 
obstacles to economics education in the past had been the failure 
to establish educational goals. "Wit* it goals for economic 
education it has been impossible to test for attainment of eco- 
nomic understanding. School systems which do offer economics 
have been unable to measure adequately the success or failure of 
their programs" [12, p. 13]. However, the same CED publication 
hailed the National Task Force report (TFR) as a satisfactory 
definition of goals for economics education. "We believe that 
the Task Force report satisfies the purpose of defining the 
subjects essential for a reasonable understanding of the modern 
economic system. . ." [12, p. 17]. 

The Test of Economic Understanding is based on the Task 
Force report. The authors imply that their test is an adequate 
tool for measuring economic understanding, and therefore the 
test serves as a definition of economic literacy [43], 

The first two chapters of the Task Force report underline 
the critical need for economic literacy and stress that rational 
analysis is the key to economic understanding. The report 
states that "the development of economic understanding involves 
first and above all the capacity to think rationally about 
economic issues" [36, pp. 13-14]. This emphasis on analysis 
is echoed in the CED's summary of the TFR: "Economics is a 

rational way of thinking about economic issues" [12. p. 28], 
However, the T>isk Force then proceeds to define economic liter- 
acy in terms of "the minimal understanding needed for effective 
citizenship in the mode7:n American economy" [36, p. 22], Chap- 
ter Three of the report consists of a forty— two page descrip- 
tion of the essential principles, concepts, institutions and 
facts which the student should understand in order to become 
economically literate. An attempt to summarize this body of 
essential economic "knowledge" follows. 
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The Task Force report organizes the material essential 
for economic understanding around three basic economic problems: 
(1) What shall be produced and how much?, (2) How much in total 
can be produced, and how fast shall the economy grow?, and 
(3) Who shall get the goods and services produced? These ques- 
tions provide an organizational framework consisting of four 
major sections: (A) The Fact of Scarcity, (B) Economic Growth 

and Stability, (C) The Distribution of Income, and (D) Com- 
munism, Socialism, and Capitalism. 

A Condensed Version of the Task Force Report^ ^ 

A. Understanding the Fact of Scarcity 

1. The basic fact of scarcity gives rise to the need for 
economizing. 

2. Different economic systems solve the basic economic 
problems in different ways, but all systems are con- 
cerned with allocating scarce resources among alter- 
native uses. 

3. Students should understand the operation of the 

free enterprise system which involves the interaction 
of supply, demand and prices in markets. 

a. Profits provide the incentive for business- 
men to meet consumer needs, and profits 
also provide a source of funds for business 
investment . 

b. Competition regulates self-interest, and 
prices allocate resources among alternative 
uses. 

c. Governments control a substantial portion 

of our resources through taxation and public 
expenditures, and they also establish "rules 
of the game" within which the private sec- 
tor of the economy operates. 

4. Students should realize that international trade in- 
volves specialization and exchange which results in 

a larger total quantity of goods produced with a given 
supply of resources. 



13 

Permission to use this condensed statement was granted by 
George L. Bach, Chairman of the Task Force. 
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a. They should understand the concept of 

international balance of payments as well 
as the arguments for and against tariffs. 

The Fact of Scarcity-Concepts 

-Scarcity — the need for economizing 

-Costs— opportunity (or alternative) costs, money costs 
-Productive resources — factors of production 
—Division of labor, specialization, and exchange 
-Economic production — conversion of resources into desired 
output 

-Saving, investment, capital formation 

-Labor productivity 

-Principle of diminishing returns 

-Demand, supply, price 

-Market 

-Competition 

-Profit, profit incentive 

-Interdependence — the price and market system 
-Economic efficiency 
“Monopoly, anti-trust laws 
-Public utility 

-Corporation, balance sheet, profit and loss statement 
-Government expenditures and taxes in allocating resources 
-Taxes— corporation Income tax, personal income tax, property 
tax, sales tax, payroll tax 
-International specialization 
-Balance of payments, balance of trade 
-Tariffs 

B. Understanding Economic Growth and Stability 

1. Students should see that many economic problems 
center around how to obtain stable economic growth— 
the avoidance of inflation and depressions. 

a. Students should be familiar with the measures 
of national income and production, parti- 
cularly the concept of gross national product. 

b. They should understand that the real eco- 
nomic output is determined by its stock of 
resources and the level of total spending 
which consists of expenditures by consumers, 
business firms and governments. 

2. Students should see that government budget policy 
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(the creation of surpluses and deficits) can influence 
total spending and thus thr: level of income, employ- 
ment and prices. 

3. It is essential that students understand roughly the 
process by which the money supply is controlled 
through private and governmental decisions. 

4. Students need to understand that economic growth de- 
pends on investment and the expansion of total spending. 

Economic Growth and Stability-Concepts 

—Gross national product rational income, per capita product 
and income 

-Money and real income 
-Price level 
-Equation of exchange 

—Aggregate demand (total spending) , and components of aggre- 
gate demand (consumer spending, business spending on 
investment, government spending) 

—Business cycle, depression, inflation 

-Money — bank deposits and money creation through lending 

-Central bank~Federal Reserve System 

-Government budget, fiscal policy, public debt 

-Economic growth 

-Underdeveloped areas 

-The population problem 

C. Understanding the Distribution of Income 

1. Who shall receive the goods and services produced 
depends on the distribution of income which is deter- 
mined by the market mechanics and is modified by 
governmental taxation and spending policies. 

a. Students should understand that high 
American wages rest fundamentally on the 
high productivity of American labor. 

b. The four major classes of income are wages, 
interest, rent and profits. 

2. Students should see that American workers have in- 
creasingly organized themselves into unions to im- 
prove their bargaining power vis-a-vis employers. 
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The Distribution of Income-Concepts 

-Incomes as pa 3 mients for productive services — productivity 
as a basis for receipt of incomes 
-Personal distribution of income 
-Real and money wages 
-Labor unions-collective bargaining 
-Strikes, picketing, closed shop, featherbedding 
-Economic security as a goal 

-Social security, unemployment insurance, old-age insurance, 
private security measures 
-The farm problem 

D. Understanding Communism, Socialism, and Capitalism 

1. Every informed American should have a general im- 
pression of how other types of economic systems 
operate, especially communism. 

a. The allocation of resources in a communist 
society is determined basically by central 
planners, not by free consumer demands. 

b. In the communist society nearly all capital 
goods and natural resources are owned by 
the state. 

2. The same broad question — what, how much, and for 
whom — provide a framework for comparing alternative 
systems with ours. 

Behavioral Objectives Derived From the Test of Economic Understanding 

The Test of Economic Understanding was constructed using 
the general objectives as stated by the National Task Force. 

If it is agreed that the Test of Economic Understanding is an 
acceptable valid measure of economic literacy to be attained by 
students, it should be possible to derive from the test items 
those elements of economic literacy conceived to be most impor- 
tant, and to write specific behavioral objectives for each item. 

It should be noted that the conventional procedure is to 
state behavioral objectives first, and then derive test questions. 
However, since no widely accepted set of specific behavioral 
objectives currently exist, it was thought desirable to attempt 
to work backwards from a test based upon accepted general 
objectives. 
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An attempt was made to write behavioral objectives based 
upon 25 items of the test explicitly stating the educational 
objectives assumed when the test questions were constructed. 

Three examples should suffice for Illustrative purposes: 

General Objective 

1. Students should understand the basic fact of scarcity. 

Specific Behavioral Objective 

la. Students shall differentiate between scarcity and shortages . 
recognizing the latter as peculiar to specific items in cer- 
tain markets. 

General Objective 

2. Students should see that many economic problems center 
around how to obtain stable economic growth. 

Specific Behavioral Objective 

2a. Students shall identify business investment as being the 
most volatile of the three major components of GNP. 

General Objective 

3. Students should see the distribution of income as resulting 
from the market mechanism and as modified by governmental tax- 
ating and spending. 



Specific Behavioral Objective 

3a. Students shall identify high salaries or wages received 
by individuals as basically dependent upon the demand for their 
services relative to the supply of such services. 

Please note that many additional specific behavioral ob- 
jectives must be written in order to encompass the general 
objectives stated in the preceeding examples. 

Difficulties Encountered in Writing Specific Behavioral 
Objectives Using the Test of Economic Understanding 

An analysis of 25 test items along with corresponding 
specific behavioral objectives revealed insurmountable diffi- 
culties in accomplishing the original aim, viz., describing what 
a student will be doing when he demonstrates economic literacy. 

One difficulty involved the test form itself. The Test 
of Economic Understanding is a 50 item multiple-choice 



examination. The terminal behavior of a student demonstrating 
economic literacy involves identifying correct answers. Yet, 
one of the emphasized elements of the National Task Force 
Report was the need for rational analysis . Students therefore 
should learn the tools of analysis and be able to apply ana- 
lytical techniques to any specific set of problems where such 
techniques are applicable. This involves more than identifying 
correct answers, or memorizing specific responses. 

The objectives derived from the test items were seldom 
clean and precise. At times, test items seemed to sample 
several objectives simultaneously utilizing but one test ques- 
tion. If a student answers such a test item incu* rrectly , it 
is impossible to ascertain why he missed the question. More- 
over, certain questions assume antecedent student knowledges 
or abilities which must be mastered before the test items are 
attempted. This involves relating the specific behavioral 
objectives of one test item with the behavioral objectives 
necessary for background knowledge on the part of the student. 
Behavioral objectives cannot exist in isolation. They must be 
constructed in a logical progression i/i order to be meaningful. 

Finally, the use of words such as "private-enterprise 
economy" in behavioral objectives leads to difficulties. Such 
a phrase does not clearly convey educational intents since it 
is subject to many interpretations. In many test items phrases 
such as "the role of government in a private-enterprise eco- 
iioroy , individual freedom," "economic insecurity" appear in 
conjunction with cognitive objectives, perhaps because the 
writers wished to stick with empirically valid content but were 
unable to avoid content involving judgments or values. 

Conclusions 



It was the original intent of this portion of this study 
to create objectives appropriate to the junior college teach- 
ing and junior college students. Because of the difficulties 
involved, and because such an effort would require more sus- 
tained study than could be given to it by the staff, it was 

decided to abandon such a prodigious undertaking at this 
juncture. 

As a substitute for an approved list of objectives, this 
section reviewed previous efforts and statements, delineated 
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the difficulties involved in specifying behavioral objectives, 
and has shown the improbability of extracting effective objec- 
tives from previous test instruments. 

It is therefore the major finding of this section that 
substantial attention must be given to the preparation of 
behavioral objectives before further analytical and experimen- 
tal study will be productive in economics education. 

A Starting Point in Specifying Objectivea 

When explicitly stating educational intents in behavioral 
terms, it should be apparent that perhaps three sets of ob- 
jectives will be necessary to satisfy the goals of the follow- 
ing three types of economics courses appropriate to junior 
college instruction; 

1) Principles of Economics This course intends to 
prepare the transfer student for upper division work in eco- 
nomics or business at a four-year college. 

2) General Economics This course intends to prepare 
the student for his role as a citizen in a democratic society. 

3) Consumer Economics This course intends to prepare 
the student for his role as a consumer in a market economy. 

Three definable roles will necessitate three sets of 
objectives, with certain amounts of overlap. In addition, it 
is possible to construct objectives based upon a learning 
hierarchy. For each set of course objectives test items may 
be constructed at various levels of abstraction and difficulty. 
For example, the College-Level Test of Economic Understanding 
is being constructed with equal numbers of questions devoted 
to identification (i.e., recognition and understanding) of 
economic les, simple applications, and 



There has been an attempt to create a taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives based upon a learning hierarchy in two 



This test is currently undergoing pretesting before 
being 'published by the Psychological Corporation, 304 E. 45th St., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017, late in 1967 and early 1968. 
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distinct domains : cognitive (factual) , and affective (valuing) . 

Using such a construct holds implications for those who write 
behavioral objectives in economics. 

A Condensed Version of the Cognitive Domain of the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives [7] 



1.00 KNOWLEDGE 

1.10 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFICS 

1.11 Knowledge of Terminology 

1.12 Knowledge of Specific Facts 

1.20 KNOWLEDGE OF WAYS AND MEANS OF DEALING WITH SPECIFICS 

1.21 Knowledge of Conventions 

1.22 Knowledge of Trends and Sequences 

1.23 Knowledge of Classifications and Categories 

1.24 Knowledge of Criteria 

1.25 Knowledge of Methodology 

1.30 KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNIVERSALS MD ABSTRACTIONS IN A FIELD 

1.31 Knowledge of Principles and Generalizations 

1.32 Knowledge of Theories and Structures 

2.00 COMPREHENSION 

2.10 TRANSLATION 

2.20 INTERPRETATION 

2.30 EXTRAPOLATION 

3.00 APPLICATION 

4.00 ANALYSIS 

4.10 ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTS 

4.20 ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS 

4.30 ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

5.00 SYNTHESIS 

5.10 PRODUCTION OF A UNIQUE COMMUNICATION 

5.20 PRODUCTION OF A PLAN, OR PROPOSED SET OF OPERATIONS 

5.30 DERIVATION OF A SET OF ABSTRACT RELATIONS 

6.00 EVALUATION 

6.10 JUDGMENTS IN TERMS OF INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

6.20 JUDGMENTS IN TERMS OF EXTERNAL CRITERIA 

Within these general cognitive guidelines, it is possible 
to write a hierarchy of educational objectives in economics 
education. Courses of different levels of difficulty may also 
be constructed. For example, under a topic of supply and de- 
mand (price determination) one might specify two objectives 
of unequal difficulty: 



KNOWLEDGE (1,0) 



Students shall identify supply and demand forces as 
being the primary determinants of prices in a private 
enterprise economy. 

ANALYSIS (4.0) 

Students shall be able to analyze and list the effects 
of a price floor as it affects market price, quantity supplied, 
quantity demanded, and clearing the market. 

There is a distinction in economics between positive state- 
ments (what is) and normative statements (what ought to be). 
Positive statements may be verified by an appeal to the facts. 
Normative statements are those which make value judgments, and 
cannot be verified merely by an appeal to facts. Those who 
believe that economics should be an empirical science teach 
positive economics. Those who are concerned with totality of 
real world economic problems cannot avoid normativs statements , 
assertions, or theories. Economic formulations occur in a 
social and historical setting and concern themselves with that 
setting. How often do we find supposedly expunged normative 
elements affecting our perceptual screens? The attempt to 
create a value-free science of economics brings about a re- 
entry of values through the backdoor of axioms and assumptions. 
The attempt to create a value-free economics also removes from 
classroom consideration most of the important economic problems 
facing us today. This does not mean that objectivity must be 
sacrificed. 

It is possible to make explicit statements concerning 
educational intents in the affective domain. Surely, many 
economics instructors hope to change student values concerning 
free trade, the nature and value of money, the government 
debt, poverty, labor unions, foreign aid, capitalism vs. 
socialism, etc. Why pretend that such objectives do not exist 
or that student attitudes will not be affected by rational 
inquiry? 



A Condensed Version of the Affective Domain of the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives [8] 

1.0 RECEIVING (ATTENDING) 

1.1 AWARENESS 

1.2 WILLINGNESS TO RECEIVE 

1.3 CONTROLLED OR SELECTED ATTENTION 

2.0 RESPONDING 

2.1 ACQUIESCENCE IN RESPONDING 

2.2 WILLINGNESS TO RESPOND 

2.3 SATISFACTION IN RESPONSE 

3.0 VALUING 

3.1 ACCEPTANCE OF A VALUE 

3.2 PREFERENCE FOR A VALUE 

3.3 COMMITMENT 

4.0 ORGANIZATION 

4.1 CONCEPTUALIZATION OF A VALUE 

4.2 ORGANIZATION OF A VALUE SYSTEM 

5.0 CHARACTERIZATION BY A VALUE OR VALUE COMPLEX 

5.1 GENERALIZED SET 

5.2 CHARACTERIZATION 

An example of such an affective, educational objective in 
economics instruction might be worded as follows: 

VALUING (3.0) 

Ik 

Given the following statement, the student will 
indicate his opinion of the statement and list those rea- 
sons which influence his answer: "Increases in the nation- 

al debt are generally bad." An acceptable performance 
will consist of disagreeing with the statement and accep- 
tance of the value of full employment through government 
spending . 

Testing for attitudinal changes may be effected by a 
continuum of possible responses, e.g., strongly agree — to — 
strongly disagree. Pre-and post-tests may be administered to 
assess the effectiveness of instruction [14 and 21, p. 246]. 

Summary 

Nearly all of the heretofore stated educational objectives 
in economics education have been in terms which obviate direct 
measurement of student achievement of those objectives. From 
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the outset of this study, the staff recognized the necessity 
of a clear definition of economic literacy and the cruciality 
of accepted specific objectives in economics education before 
improvements may be implemented and evaluated. 

In attempting this undertaking, it was found that course 
objectives emanate from many sources, among which are the use- 
fulness of economic knowledge (e.g., citizenship), objectives 
adapted to student abilities (e.g., non-mathematical content), 
and objectives serving to achieve other objectives (e.g., stu- 
dent motivation). Because there are many sources of objectives 
in economics education, and because subjective weightings of 
objectives vary widely among economists and educators, the 
Advisory Committee to the study warned of the improbability of 
devising an accepted statement of specific objectives during 
this study. After a considerable amount of effort, it was with 
reluctance that the staff concurred with that judgment. 

In this Chapter the staff has attempted to describe the 
complexities of the task without conveying the impression that 
functional objectives cannot be written for economics education 
in the junior colleges. Quite the contrary. The staff con- 
cluded this portion of the study convinced that functional 
objectives could and should be prepared by experts in the field 
of economics education. This difficult task must be incorporated 
into any larger study attempting to increase the level of eco- 
nomic literacy among junior college students. 



Chapter 9 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



A Capsulized Overview of the Purpose, 
Problem, and Procedure of this Chapter: 



(1) The purpose of this section is to specify the 
components of a comprehensive proposal to 
improve economics education among the junior 
colleges in California. 

(2) The problem of this section is to identify those 
categories of variables which may be advantageously 
altered in order to demonstrate relative influences 
upon the improvement of economics education. 

(3) The procedure of this section was to derive 
apparent needs from the status study, to review 
innovative efforts elsewhere, and to extract 
recommended improvements from meetings with 
junior college personnel. Tentative recommenda- 
tions were reviewed and refined by the study 
Advisory Committee and by two conferences 
called for this explicit purpose. 
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Introduction 



The suggestions in this section were prepared by the staff 
as topics for discussion for the Steering/Advisory Committee, 
a Southern California Conference, and a Northern California 
Conference. The conferences were held in May, 1967 with 
delegate-consultants selected from the ranks of instructors and 
administrators in the junior colleges. 

The status study of economics education in the junior 
colleges (Chapters 2-6) reveals the need for a substantial ex- 
tension of economics education in these colleges, and an expressed 
willingness of instructors and administrators to introduce 
changes . 

It is the intention of the California Junior College Asso- 
ciation, and an explicit responsibility of the staff of this 
study to prepare a proposal to seek funds to support the pro- 
jects recommended in this Chapter. 

Goals 



Desirable goals of an effort to improve and extend eco- 
nomics education in California junior colleges include: 

a. Formulating institutional plans of action which will 
advance the economic literacy of all junior college 
students . 

b. Identifying ways to increase the enrollment in ef- 
fective economics courses. 

c. Developing economics courses which are meaningful 
to and appropriate for all junior college students. 

d. Recruiting and preparing instructors to teach econom- 
ics inspirationally. 

e« Identifying, preparing, and evaluating effective 
instructional materials. 

f. Developing objectives of economics instruction which 
will guide efforts toward increasing economic literacy 
in ways that have lasting impact in improving each 
individual’s fulfillment of citizenship responsibilities 



and his contribution to the economic improvement 
of our society. 

Key Elements 

The categories of key elements which may be manipulated 
to demonstrate their relative influence in improving economic 
literacy are the following: 

a. Objectives of economics education (general and 
specific) 

b. Students 

c. Curriculums and courses 

d. Instruction 

1. Instructors (recruitment, selection, preparation) 

2. Instructional tools and materials 

3. Instructional processes (methods and procedures) 

e. Administrative support (willingness to experiment and 
willingness to provide flexibility and support needed 
for experimentation.) 

f. Project coordination, implementation and financial 
support. 



Strategies 

Strategies through which significant improvement in economics 
education may be identified and evaluated include: 

Preparing a plan (proposal) which describes studies 
aimed at isolating' and evaluating the effect of 
selected innovations. 

b. Securing funds to support the project. 

c. Selecting colleges which will undertake evaluative 
studies . 

d. Focusing attention on experimental studies which can 
demonstrate the superiority of innovations over pre- 
sent practices. 
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e. Publicizing superior practices and stimulating 
their widespread adoption. 

f. Providing for long-range coordination and extension 
of cooperative effort among all junior colleges. 



Proposals 

The proposals outlined below are suggested as means to 
stimulate a movement toward achieving significant improvement 
in economics education in the junior colleges. 

Changes in instruction of the magnitude which will be 
necessary to raise the economic literacy of all or even a ma- 
jority of junior college students will require substantial 
adaptation of the colleges, their faculties and their students. 
Rapid progress cannot be expected. Advancement will be 
speeded if we can identify early the processes and strategies 
which with reasonable effort and expense will produce the 
greatest improvement in economic literacy of the greatest num- 
ber of students. We seek to develop and introduce programs of 
economics education which will expose all junior college stu- 
dents to at least a minimum of appropriate economics education. 
Efforts will, therefore, concentrate on the 95 % of the 
junior college students currently receiving little exposure to 
economics . 

Two guidelines influenced the choice of strategy: (1) Be- 

cause present information about processes and procedures which 
will enhance economic literacy are so meager, our major effort 
must be to experimentally identify practices which will pro- 
duce significant improvement, and (2) because of the inherent 
resistance to change in collegiate programs, an equally strong 
emphasis must be placed on visibly demonstrating research- 
derived innovations of merit and promise. 

The prospect of achieving significant improvement in eco- 
nomic literacy of junior college students is bright. The 
educational and institutional processes can be implemented to 
effect needed change. Junior college economics instructors 
are enthusiastic about engaging in innovative reconstruction. 
The following projects are suggested as primary foci of our 
efforts. In the final proposal each project will be developed 
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to include (1) importance (need), (2) the problem, (3) procedure, 

(4) analysis and evaluation, and (5) application. 

Proposal 1. Objectives 

Need . Objectives which guide current instruction in 
economics have been developed largely for students 
who are majoring in economics; they are so general 
they defy evaluation of achievement by students. 

Economists hold divergent views about instructional 
objectives. It is axiomatic that we cannot evaluate 
the effectiveness of differing instructional prac- ! 

tices until we agree upon the achievements we expect ' 

students to attain. Preparation of an acceptable 
list of objectives stated in measurable behavioral 
terms must preceed any experimentation with the in- 
structional process. | 

I 

1 

Ue must assume: (1) that objectives of economics 

education which will be generally accepted can be 
prepared, and (2) scales of performance are essential 
for appraising achievements in diverse patterns of 
economics instruction appropriate for the wide 
range of students who enroll in community colleges. 

b. Problem 

1. To prepare lists of objectives of economics 
instruction which are realistically attuned 
to societal needs and student competencies. 

2. To compare the effectiveness of economics 
instruction which is guided by the other 
objectives with instruction guided by pre- 
sent objectives. 

3. To foster adoption of objectives proved 
superior by these studies. 

c. Procedure 

1. Derive objectives from (a) an analysis of 
societal needs (b) an analysis of student 
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knowledge and aptitudes (c) and opinions of 
educators, industrial leaders, labor leaders, 
and professional societies. 

2. Identify colleges which will test the impact 
of new derived objectives on instruction. 

3. Test selected variables such as: 

a. Comparing the achievement of students 
in a one-semester course using the 
derived objectives with the achieve- 
ments of students in a two-semester 
course using present objectives. 

b. Compare the achievement of students 
in the three basic types of course, 
each using present and the derived 
objectives. 

c. Compare the achievements of selected 
categories of students instructed 

under present and the derived objectives. 

d. Compare the duration of student re- 
tention instructed under derived and 
present objectives. 

e. Compare the nature of behavioral change 
in students taught under present and 
derived objectives. 

4. Establish demonstrations which would: 

(a) validate ?.nitial findings and (b) intro- 
duce additional variables which would help 
define the boundaries of generalization 
which could be made. 

Proposal 2. Students 

a. Need . Less than 5 percent of junior college students 
are currently enrolled in economics courses. Most 
of these are business and economics majors who later 
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will enroll in other economics courses. Ninety- 
five per cent of junior college students now receive 
no economics education. 

Among the obstacles which must be overcome before we 
can increase significantly the economic literacy of 
the other 95 per cent of junior college students are; 
(1) student programs are markedly inflexible; adding 
a 3 unit course in economics will require corresponding 
reduction in other instruction, (2) requiring students 
to enroll in economics may produce negative student 
attitudes which will adversely affect learning, 

(3) we have limited information about the adaptations 
necessary to make economics instruction effective 
with students who have limited previous interest in 
economics . 

b. Problem 

1. To identify factors which limit enrollment 
of students in economics. 

2. To test the effectiveness of selected strate- 
gies in increasing enrollment in economics. 

3. To evaluate the relative effectiveness of 
selected courses, programs, and instruction 
on increasing economic literacy of students 
with limited previous interest in economics. 

4. To identify student characteristics which 
are related to success and failure in var- 
ious economics courses . 

c. Procedure 

1. Reorgi i selected curriculums so as to per- 
mit inciusion of a 3 unit course in economics. 
Test experimentally for any reduction in 
achievement in uhe non-economics components 

of each curriculum. 

2. Evaluate the effectiveness of counselors in 
increasing enrollment in economics as a result 
of a program of counselor indoctrination. 
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3. Compare the achievements in economics of 
matched groups of students; one electing to 
enroll in economics, the other required to 
enroll. 

4. Evaluate the impact on economics enrollment 
in college of a promotional program in high 
school. 

5. Compare the achievements of heterogeneous 
and homogeneous student groups in each of 
three different economics courses. 

6. Analyze the characteristics of failing and 
successful students in selected economics 
courses . 

Proposal 3. Curriculum 



a. Need . Economics curriculum development has not kept 
pace with the increase in importance of economics in 
our rapidly changing technological society. The 
content and organization of economics instruction 
which is most effective for students majoring in 
economics may not be the most appropriate for non- 
major students. Because students who probably will 
not engage in advanced study in economics outnumber 
students who will, by a ratio of 20:1 or more, major 
attention should be focused on developing appropriate 
courses for non-economics majors. 

b. Problem 



1. ' To determine what items of course content, 

and what course organization produce the 
greatest change in student knowledge, 
attitudes and skills. 

2. To compare the effectiveness of course con- 
tent and organization on student groups 
differing in abilities, interests, and goals. 

3. To compare the relative effectiveness of 
instruction which is concentrated in specific 
courses in economics, vs. instruction which 




is diffusely allocated to non-economic 
courses . 



c. Procedure 



1. Comparison of the degree of student mastery 
of essential elements of economics in a 
specially designed one-semester economics 
course with mastery of students who complete 
the first semester of the traditional 
full-year course. 

2. Determine the effect on enrollment of a 
wide array of course offerings vs. the 
traditional three-course pattern. 

3. Measure the relative effectiveness of 
selected basic topics in economics in 
achieving defined attitudes, understanding 
and skills when these topics are modified 
appropriately for three types of economics 
courses. 

4. Determine the decay rate of economic infor- 
mation derived from principles courses vs. 
applied courses for selected groups of 
students. 

Proposal 4. Instruction: Instructors 

a. Need . Among all the projects we propose, attention 
to instructional improvement will probably produce, 
greatest returns because instructors are the most 
critical element in student learning. To provide 
instruction in economics to all junior college stu- 
dents will require at least a ten-fold increase in 
the staff. Present patterns of teacher preparation 
may be inappropriate for teachers who teach the full 
range of junior college students. Continuing changes 
in economics theory and practice will mandate 
provision for in-service up-grading opportunities 
for all staff. 

b. Problem 



1. To create and establish programs of teacher 



recruitment, preparation, and up-grading 
which would insure an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers and provide opportunity 
for their periodic retraining. 



c. Procedure 



1. Develop a plan of teacher preparation composed 
of (a) repeating summer institutes pro- 
viding for pre-employment preparation and 
post-employment retraining and (b) intern- 
ships in selected junior colleges. 

2. Evaluate the effectiveness of the major 
elements of this program. 

Proposal 5. Instruction; Instructional Materials , 

Methods, and Procedures 

a. Need . The improbability of increasing enrollment 
ten or twenty-fold without increasing the use of 
television, programmed learning, computer assisted 
instruction, and other manpower reducing devices is 
obvious. New instructional materials must be pro- 
duced in any case to keep abreast of economic change 
and to be effective for the full range of students. 

b. Problem 



1. To identify through experimental evaluation 
existing instructional materials which are 
most effective. 

2. To produce new instructional materials which 
hold promise of being more effective than 
existing materials. 

3. To evaluate experimentally existing and new 
instructional processes including but not 
limited to programmed learning, television, 
and computer assisted instruction which have 
promise of conserving effort and increasing 
effectiveness . 



4. To identify processes which increase the 
application of economic principles in real 
life situations. 



c . Procedure 



1. Identify authors and encourage and guide 
textbook publishers in preparing effective 
printed material. 

2. Experimentally test the effect on learning 
(immediate and long-range) of students 
participating in simulated and real economic 
situations . 

3. Identify learning which can be economically 
enhanced by the use of television, programmed 
learning, computer assisted instruction, and 
other manpower saving procedures. 

Proposal 6. Evaluation Instruments 

a. Ne^. Research can be no better than the measurement 
instruments it employs. Currently there are few 
instruments by which economics education can be eval- 
uated. There, likewise, are limited performance norms. 

b. Problem ^ 



1. To develop evaluative instruments which will 
measure accurately student attainment of be- 
havioral objectives. 

2. To develop norms appropriate for comparing 
achievements of students covering a wide 
band of performance. 

3. To develop instruments which identify ac- 
curately components of curriculum and instruc- 
tion which produce desirable and lasting 
knowledges, attitudes, and skills. 



c . Procedure 



1. Derive new test questions from the explicitly 
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stated objectives constructed (Proposal 1). 

2. Validate and refine testing instruments so 
that standardized tests with normative data 
may be published which will be appropriate 
to the objectives of specific kinds of 
economics courses. 

3. Utilize the Test of Economic Understanding, 
and the College-Level Test of Economic Under 
standing as exogenous evidence of concurrent 
validity. 



proposal 7. Administrative Support 

Substantial obstacles must be overcome before colleges univer- 
sally adopt such a major change as enrolling all students in 
a three-unit course in general economics. Alternate ways of 
achieving satisfactory increases in economic literacy should 
be explored. But each alternate presents other serious ob- 
stacles. For example, little may be by attempts to 

include fragments of economics education in many courses, be- 
cause the difficulties of curriculum revision and staff pre- 
paration both exceed those needed to introduce a separate 
economics course. These and other administrative factors need 
to be critically evaluated. 

The administration of the college is in a pivotal position to 
enhance or reduce the development and the effect of promising 
innovations. Tliis proposal does not contemplate a major study 
of the impact of various administrative stances with respect 
to adoption of innovations, however, it is a variable which will 
need to be assessed or controlled as the project moves for- 
ward. The central question is what administrative action 
fosters improvement of economics instruction? 

Proposal 8. Coordination and Implementation 

If the full Impact of these studies are to be realized, and if 
the full power of cooperative action of the 80 California 
junior colleges are to be harnessed in this project, and more 
importantly if such studies are to have major impact on a na- 
tional scale, some provision for leadership and coordination 
must be made. 
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It is proposed that: 



] 




1. An Institute for the Advancement of Economics 
Education in Junior Colleges be organized and 
funded on a continuing basis. The institute 
would have the following characteristics and 
responsibilities : 

a. Its operation would be directed by a com- 
mittee representative of junior colleges, 
colleges, universities, business , in- 
dustry and labor. 

f . Its activities would be coordinated by a 
director. 

c. Among its major responsibilities would be: 

1. Developing and operating a continuing 
program of preparation and up-grading 
for junior college economics instruc- 
tors comprised cf (a) summer insti- 
tutes, (b) internship experiences in 
selected junior colleges, and (c) per- 
iodic conferences both local and 
regional. 

2. Coordinating the studies recommended 
in this proposal. 

3. Initiating other promising studies. 

4. Serving as a laboratory for the devel- 
opment of improved instructional 
materials . 

5. Developing improved evaluative 
instruments . 

6. Consulting with and guiding partici- 
pating colleges in their research. 

7. Organizing, sponsoring, and coordi- 
nating developmental programs which would 
encourage the early adoption of worthy 
research-derived innovation. 
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Reactions of Conference Delegates 



Nearly thirty delegates from the junior colleges i.n Cal“ 
ifomia reviewed the tentative proposals to improve economics 
education. The delegates invited to the Northern and Southern 
California Conferences were f‘*’om the ranks of junior college 
personnel concerned with economics education. Among the 
delegates were included deans of instruction, social science 
division chairmen, business division chairmen, and instructors 
in economics. 

The delegates were eager to undertake the tyoes of exper- 
imental studies outlined in the tentative proposals. The main 
focus of discussion at the conferences centered on how the 
proposal would be funded and implemented. 

It was suggested that the final versions of the proposals 
designed to secure funding should be submitted to the American 
Economic Association’s Committee on Economic Education, and the 
Joint Council on Economic Education for professional endorse- 
ment. Several funding sources were discussed along with 
strategies whereby the proposals might be brought to fruition. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the delegates that signi- 
ficant changes in economics education could effectively benefit 
the extension of economic literacy among the great majority 
of lower division students enrolled in California junior colleges. 
Most of the delegates also expressed a willingness to parti- 
cipate in the project should it be funded. 

Th.e Need For A Comprehensive Proposal 

Given the independent nature of junior colleges, and the 
individualistic nature of teaching economists, it will be 
essential to obtain both institutional and faculty commitment 
to the type of educational research envisioned in the preceding 
proposals. Experimentation in economics education necessitates 
the systematic control, coordination, and evaluation which is 
sometimes deemed repugnant among educators. And so, partici- 
pants selected to conduct such research must voluntarily 
relinquish a certain amount of autonomy in their economics 
courses in order to ascertain whether controlled manipulation 
of certain variables brings significant pedagogical results. 
Incentives are essential if such coordinated program is to 
function effectively. 



The dividends from such experimentation in economics edu- 
cation will certainly be a major motivating factor among 
teaching economists. The demonstrated effectiveness of teacher 
training, of mutually complementary instructional materials, 
of clear course objectives, and of newly constructed courses 
appropriate to junior college students and curricula^ will all 
be given detailed study. The findings will be published in 
fully documented technical reports so that instructors in 
economics may effectively redesign their offerings for the 
junior college environment. The payoff is ultimately in terms 
of^ the economic literacy of junior college students. The 
more immediate results will consist of hard conclusions derived 
from well-designed experiments in economics education. These 
accumulated results will no doubt indicate proven combinations 
of techniques and materials which then may be distributed or 
marketed to those vitally concerned with economics education. 

It is extremely unlikely that the present chaotic approaches 
to the problems outlined in the preceding proposals will ever 
result in the payoffs sought. The overriding need for syste- 
matic, well-controlled experiments in economics education is 
a welcomed imperative. Now is a most propitious time to care- 
fully state objectives, devise controlled experiments, and 
evaluate the results so that a range of proven possibilities 
in economics education may be constructed to revitalize ele- 
mentary economics in the junior colleges. The need for a 
comprehensive proposal and for its coordinated implementation 
is apparent. 



SUMMARY OF PART II, RECOMMENDED IMPROVEMENTS 
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The three preceding sections of this report have attempted 
to delineate the ways and means by which economics education 
in California junior colleges might be improved. 

The National Task Force has been a major factor in initiating 
Improved economics education and specifying general objectives, 
particularly at the primary and secondary school levels. The 
renewed interest of professional organizations (such as the Amer- 
ican Economic Association) in economics education, and the in- 
creased experimentation in collegiate economics , attests to 
the current widely felt dissatisfaction with introductory eco- 
nomics courses at the college level. Experimentation in eco- 
i omics education at the junior colleges is also occurring, but 
in isolation and with little dissemination of findings. In 
almost all experiments conducted at the college level, there 
is a notable lack of careful research design. Results thus 
generated will be of minimal usefulness co the junior college 
instructor. 

There remains a considerable void in the area of specific 
behavioral objectives which specify the educational intents 
of courses appropriate for junior college students. Until 
objectives are specified, there can be little scientific ex- 
perimentation in economics education. 

Proposals to improve economics education are based upon 
the needs and problems outlined in the status study of economics 
education in California junior colleges, and upon evidences of 
previous efforts to improve economics education elsewhere have 
been prepared. The proposals are stated as separate items for 
expositional purposes. Any one proposal cannot meaningfully 
achieve the objectives sought without attention to the other 
variables involved in a junior college setting. The proposals 
are thus mutually interdependent. 

Finally, it is the firm belief of the authors that the 
resources expended on this study will be of value to the extent 
that the proposals are Implemented in a coordinated way in order 
to improve economics education in the junior colleges. If 
this report remains a memorandum unacted upon, then our findings 
and recommendations have been for naught, and a golden oppor- 
tunity will be foregone. 
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A Final Appeal 



Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and Alfred Marshall were 
distinguished not only for their contributions to economic 
theory, but also because they were among the greatest educators 
of their generation and succeeding generations. Analogous con- 
temporary examples might also be given. The professionalization 
and academic specialization characteristic of Twentieth 
Century economists has brought many gains — but not without 
some costs. The need to reintegrate education and economics 
has never been more widely espoused than during the present time. 
It is precisely because economics is a difficult subject to 
teach effectively that teaching economics becomes a process 
warranting the scrutiny of educators and economists alike. The 
junior colleges provide an ideal staging locale for this alli- 
ance to systematically assault economic illiteracy. The active 
support of educators and professional economists is essential 
if this undertaking is to succeed. 
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APPENDIX A 



Full Citations of Economics Textbooks Listed in 
Tables 4, 6« 8, and 11« 



McConnell, Campbell R. Economics: Principles , Problems , and 

Policies , 3rd ed. , McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Bach, Gecrge L. Economics : An Introduction to Analysis and 

Policy , 5th ed, , Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Samuelson, Paul A. Economics : An Introductory Analysis , 

6th ed., McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Hailstones, Thomas J., and Dodd, J. H. Economics , 5th ed. , 
South-Western, 1965. 

Reynolds, Lloyd G. Economics : A General Introduction , rev. ed. , 

Irwin, 1966. 

Harriss, C. Lowell. American Economy : Principles , Practices 

and Policies , 5th ed., Irwin, 1965. 

Lynn, Robert A. Basic Economic Principles , McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Gambs, John S., and Komisar, Jerome. Economics and Man , 
rev. ed., Irwin, 1964. 

Reiser, Norman. Introductory Economics , Wiley, 1961. 

Dye, Howard S., and others. Economics: Principles , Problems , 

and Perspectives , 2nd ed. , Allyn & Bacon, 1966. 

Trenton, Rudolph W. Basic Economics , Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1964. 

Cauley, T. J. Our Economy , International Textbook, 1963. 

Cohen, Jerome B., and Hanson, A. W. Personal Finance : Principles 

and Case Problems, 3rd ed. , Irwin, 1964. 



Troelstrup, Arch W. Consumer Problems and Personal Finance , 
3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
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APPENDIX B 



Test of Economic Understanding Raw Score to Scaled Score Conversions* 



Raw 

Score 


Scaled 
Score 
Form A 


Scaled 
Score 
Form B 




Raw 

Score 


Scaled 
Score 
Form A 


Scaled 
Score 
Form B 


50 


32 


32 




27 


18 


19 


49 


32 


32 




26 


17 


19 


48 


31 


31 




25 


17 


18 


47 


30 


31 




24 


16 


17 


46 


30 


30 




23 


16 


16 


45 


29 


30 




22 


15 


16 


44 


28 


29 


1 


21 

1 


15 


15 


43 


27 


28 


I 


20 


14 


14 


42 


27 


28 




19 


13 


13 


41 


26 


27 




18 


12 


13 


40 


26 


27 




17 


12 


12 


39 


25 


26 




16 


11 


11 


38 


25 


25 




15 


11 


10 


37 


24 


25 




14 


10 


10 


36 


24 


24 




13 


9 


9 


35 


23 


24 




12 


9 


8 


34 


22 


23 




11 


8 


7 


33 


22 


22 




10 


7 


7 


32 


21 


22 




9 


7 


6 


31 


20 


21 




8 


6 


5 


30 


20 


21 




7 


5 


5 


29 


19 


20 




6 


5 


4 


28 


fl9 


20 




5 


4 


3 


*Source; 


Science Research Associates, Interpretive Manual and 




Discussion 


Guide, Test 


of Economic Understanding. 
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